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MOTU PROPRIO 
ON THE USE OF THE NEW LATIN TRANSLATION OF THE PSALMS 
IN THE ACQUITTAL OF THE DIVINE OFFICE. 
PIUS-XAT,y POPE. 

_The daily prayers whereby priests honour the majesty and good- 
ness of the Most High, and plead for their own needs as well as for 
those of the Church and the whole world, consist of a variety of vener- 
able formulae. But the Psalter holds a place all its own in that Divine 
Office. The wonderful poetry of the Book of Psalms was composed 
under the inspiration’ of the Divine Spirit by the holy prophet David. 
and other sacred authors, and has been always, as it, were, the voice of 
the Church in the celebration of her sacred liturgy. This use of the 
Psalms the Church learned in her very infancy from the Divine 
Redéemer Himself and His Apostles. The Latin Church has chanted 
and recited the Psalms in Latin, but she received them through the 
Greek tongue, her translation having been made almost word for word 
from the ancient Greek version. In spite of many corrections and re- 
touchings, especially’ at the hands of the great Scriptural Doctor St. 
Jerome, the Latin Psalter remained a translation of a translation. The 
work of correction did not remove those well-known defects of the 
Greek rendering, whereby the original sense and force of the Psalms 
was so obscured, that few persons could understand them with easé, 
especially in some particularly difficult passages. It is for this reason 
that St. Jerome was not content with giving the old translation “in a 
diligently emended form” to his fellow-Latins, but, with great trouble, 
he also prepared a new Latin version “from the Hebrew truth” itself.t 
This new translation of the Holy Doctor was, however, not introduced 
into ecclesiastical use; but gradually. that second and better edition of 
the Old Latin, known as the Gallican Psalter, so established itself, that 
Our predecessor St. Pius V prescribed its use in the Roman Breviary 
and thus throughout the Church generally. 

The obscurities and faults of this Latin version—not at all ex- 
punged by St. Jerome who set himself just to correct the Latin text 
according to the best Greek manuscripts—-have in recent times become 
more and more manifest owing to the progress of linguistic studies, of 
exegesis, of our knowledge of the metrical and rhythmic laws followed 
by oriental tongues, and of the skill acquired in textual criticism. Be- 
sides, many translations of the Psalms have been made from Hebrew 


-«nder ecclesiastical approval into vernacular languages. These have 


shown how desirable it is to have the Psalms rendered so as to express, 
as nearly as possible, the fine perspicuity, poetic beauty and doctrinal 
riches of the original words of these sacred hymns. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that many priests, striving -to recite 
the Canonical Hours not only with the-greatest possible piety but with 
a fuller understanding of the text as well, wished for a better Psaiter. 


They laudably desired to have a Latin translation in their daily reading 


of the Psalms, which should represent more satisfactorily the sense in- 


1§° Hieronymi Praefatio in Librum Psalmorum iuxta hebraicam veritatem ; 
PL XXVIII, col. 1125 (1185) f. 
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tended by the Holy Ghost. Who inspired the Psalms, which should ex- 
press more perfectly the movements of the devout Psalmist’s heart, and 
which should bring out more clearly the special art and power of the 
words. This will and desire was manifested both in books. written by 
learned and pious men and in commentaries which appeared from year 
to year. It was also expressly brought to Our notice by many Priests 
and Bishops and Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church. We, on Our 
_ part,-moved by the great reverence which We foster towards the words 
of the Divine Scriptures, also wished to leave nothing undone, that the 
sense of those Sacred Books, as given by the Holy Ghost inspiring, and 
expressed by the pen of the Hagiographer, should be daily better known. 
Very recently We declared this desire in Our Encyclical Letters Divino 
afflante Spiritu. Therefore, notwithstanding the difficulties of the 
matter ,and notwithstanding the cloge connection of the Vulgate with 
the writings of the holy Fathers and the explanations of the Doctors, as 
also the very high authority it has attained through the long use of so 
many centuries in the Church, nevertheless, We have decided to accede 
to the above-mentioned desire.. Consequently, We ordered a new 
translation of the Psalms to be prepared, which should follow the origi- 
nal texts closely and faithfully, and should take account, as far as pos- 
sible, of the old and venerable Vulgate and other ancient interpreta- 
tions—weighing their variants in accordance with the laws of textual 
criticism. We are well aware that even the Hebrew text is not immune 
from every scribal error and obscuration of meaning. Hence it has to 
be compared with the other texts, which have come down to us from 
antiquity, so that the sense may be secured with all possible diligence 
and accuracy. Even with this labour of scholarship employing all the 
helps of criticism and linguistic knowledge, it will sometimes happen that 
clear certainty as to the sense cannot be attained. Thus, the matter will 
have to be left to future investigation, in the hope that fresh studies may 
bring new light. At the same time, We have no doubt that, with the dili- 
gent employment of all the aids supplied by recent studies, such a trans- 
lation of the Psalms can now be made as will successfully bring out the . 
sense and force of the divine words. Through such a translation priests 
acquitting themselves of the obligation of the Divine Office will easily 
see what the Holy Ghost intended to say through the mouth of the 
Psalmist, and will, in consequence, be effectually stirred by these divine 
outpourings and moved to true and genuine piety. 

Since the new translation, which is so much desired, has been made 
with all care and diligence by the Professors of Our Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, We paternally offer it to all those who are obliged to the daily 
recital of the Canonical Hours. Everything, therefore, having been 
weighed and considered, We grant, by Our own proper motion, and, 
with mature deliberation, that the new version may be used for the:said 
daily recital of the Office in private and in public by those who desire 
to use it, as soon as it has been adapted as a Psalter arranged for the 
Roman Breviary and published as a Breviary Psalter from the Vatican 
Typography. 

From this pastoral solicitude of Ours and from this act of paternal 
charity towards men and women consécrated to God, We are confident 
that henceforth all will derive greater light and grace and consolation 
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from the daily recital of the Divine Office. Such graces of light and 
ardour will lead and impel them, in these times so full of difficulty for 
the Church, to imitate those examples of sanctity that shine forth so 
wonderfully from the Psalms. They will find themselves moved to fos- 
ter and nourish within them those sentiments of divine love, strenuous 
fortitude, and devout penitence to which the Holy Spirit stirs us in the 
teading of the Psalter. eras 

What We have decreed and ordained in these Our Letters given 
motu proprio is to be valid and firm, everything to the contrary not 
withstanding, even if worthy of very special mention. , 

Given at Rome, from St. Peter’s, on the 24th day of the month of 
March, in the year 1945, the seventh of Our Pontificate. - 

; PIUS XII, POPE. 
* * ; * *! 
SACRED CONGREGATION OF RITES 
FEAST OF THE IMMACULATE HEART OF THE BVM 
AUGUST 22 
URBIS ET ORBIS 

The liturgical cultus of the Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary has 
left early traces in the commentaries of the Fathers. They allude to it 
in explaining the figure of the Spouse in the Canticle of canticles. This 
attention to the Heart or interior life of Mary was further developed 
by many holy men and women of the Middle Age and later times, the 
way being thus prepared for the approbation af the said cultus by the 


_ Apostolic See. Such approbation first came in the nineteenth century, 


when Pope Pius VII instituted the Feast of the Most Pure Heart of 
Mary, and granted its liturgical celebration to all dioceses and religious . 
families who petitioned for it. The Feast took the place of the Sunday 
following the Octave of the Assumption. : 

At the middle of the same nineteenth century the Feast of the Most 


Pure Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary, now widely propagated through 


the Catholic world, was given a Proper Office and Mass prepared by 


- the Sacred Congregation of Rites under orders of Pius TX. 


By means of this cultus the Church pays due honour to the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. What she venerates under the symbol of 
the Heart of the Mother-of God is the incomparable sanctity of her 
soul, and especially her ardent love for God and Jesus her Son, as well 
as the love animating her maternal tenderness towards the human race 
redeemed by the Divine Blood. 

* As there was an ever-growing desire amongst Pastors and faithful 
that the Feast of the Most Pure Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
might become a common feast of the whole Church, our Most Holy 
Lord Pope Pius XII made the desire particularly His own. Looking 
with pity upon the afflictions which a terrible war had brought on the 
human race, He decided to bind mankind more closely to the Heart of 
Mary. Therefore, following the lead given nearly half a century ago 
by Pope Leo XIII. who consecrated the whole world to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, His Holiness, made a perpetual dedication of the 
Church and the whole human race to the Immaculate Heart of the 
Blessed Virgin Mother. In keeping with the title, the consecration was 


‘ 
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made on the Feast of the Immaculate Conception, 1942. F urthermore, 
in order that the memory of this solemn dedication of the Church and 
the world might be kept alive, the Holy Father instituted the Feast ot 
the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary, -with a proper Office 
and Mass, to be celebrated on August 22, instead of the Octave day of 
the Assumption of the same Blessed Virgin Mary. This Feast is hence- 
forth a feast of the. universal Church and ranks as a Double of the 
Second Class. May the help of the Holy Mother of God bring peace 
to all nations, liberty to the Church of Christ, to sinners freedom from 
the guilt of their sins, and to all the faithful solid progress in the love 
of purity and in the exercise of virtue! 

In obedience to the command of the Holy Father, the undersigned, 
Charles Cardinal Salotti, Bishop of Palestrina and Prefect of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites, in an audience granted him on December 10, 
1943, offered to His Holiness a draft of the Proper Office and Mass of 
the Immaculate Heart of the Blessed Virgin Mary. His Holiness ap- 
proved the draft and ordered it to be used in the uniwersal Church, as 
printed by the Vatican Press [Vol. XXXVII, Num. 2—28 Feb., 1945, 
or the Acta Apostolicae Sedis}. All rubrics being observed. Every- 
thing to the contrary notwithstanding. May 4, 1944. . 

+C. Card. Satorti, Bp. of Palestrina, Prefect. 
; A. Carincei, Secretary. 
* xx * * 
VARIATIONS IN THE RUBRICS OF ROMAN MISSAL AND 
BREVIARY. 

Introducto festo Immaculati Cordis B. Mariae Virginis die 22 
Augusti, loco diei Octavae Assumptionisy eiusdem Beatae Mariae 
Virginis, Rubricae quae suis locis in Missali et Breviario Romano pro 
Octava Assumptionis inveniuntur, ita reformandae sunt: 

In Brevario Romano, die 15 augusti in Rubrica ad finem Officii: 
“Infra Octavam et in die Octava Antiphonaeé et Psalmi etc” deleantur 
‘verba: et in die Octava. ‘ 

Die 21 augusti in Rubrica posita pro Vesperis omittatur Commem- 
oratio Ss. Timothei, Hippolyti et Symphoriani Martyrum. 

Die 22 augusti in festo Immaculati Cordis. B.M.V. ponatur haec 
Rubrica : 

De die Octava Assumptionis B. Mariae V. nihil fit in Officio - 
Immaculati Cordis. Sicubi tamen hac die celebretur aliquod festum 
duplex I vel II classis, quod non sit B. Mariae Virg., de ipsa die Octava 
fit commemoratio, iuxta Rubricas. 

In Missali Romano die 22 Augusti in festo Immaculati .Cordis 
3.M.V. ponatur : ORT; 

De die Octava Assumptionis B. Mariae Virg. nihil fit in Missa 
Tmmaculati Cordis.” Sicubi tamen hac die celebretur aliquod festum 
Siac I vel IT classis, quod non sit B. Mariae Virg., de ipsa die Octava 
it Commemoratio per Orationes diei Festi, iuxta Rubricas, et dicitur 
Praefatio de B. Maria Virg. Et te in Assumptione, nisi ipsa Missa 
occurrens, aut Commemoratio prius habita, aliam Praefationem exigant. 

Ex Secretaria S. Rifuum Congregationis, die 4 Maii 1944. 

‘ _ A. Carinci, Secretary. 


The N put Latin Haalter 


At the head of this number of the ACR stands the Motu Proprio 
of.our Holy Father Pope Pius XI giving His authoritative approval to 
a new Latin version of the Psalms and the chief biblical Canticles. His 
Hokness forthwith grants the use of this new Psalter to all priests and 
others who recite the Divine Office both in private and in public. They 
may use it, if they so wish, from the day that it is arranged for the 
Breviary and published by the Vatican Press. 

Seeing that the Psalms play such a signal role in our ecclesiastical 
life—a larger and more momentous role than any munitions whatever 
‘play in total warfare—a word on this new translation, made from the 
Hebrew by the Professors of the Papal: Biblical Institute, will’not be 
unwelcome, It must necessarily be a very summary word, and can only 
show a disappointingly meagre gleaning of examples. 

Turning the leaves of the little volume of some 370 pages issued by 
the Vatican Polyglot Press last March, we see that it contains a Pre- 

. face, the Papal Motu Proprio, eighteen pages of Prolegomena, then the 
"Psalms and Canticles, printed as poetry should be printed, and 
accompanied by short introductions to each poem, a sclect critical appar- 
atus, and some brief exegetical notes. The critical information-——noi 
really an apparatus in the ordinary sense of the term—is only to show 
what reading or emendation was adopted in some difficult or doubtful 
passages. The exegetical notes do not pretend to be even an extremely 
compendious commentary ; they are only scholia to throw light on some 
turn of speech, or some archaeological, histarical or religious point 
which even the best translation of an ancient oriental text cannot make 
perfectly clear. In the admirably economic parsimony of these notes 
we have some indication of the scholarly sobriety which will be found 
to pervade the whole work. An understandable Psalter was the trans- 
lators’ aim, and with all the religious fidelity demanded by a sacred text 
the task has been carried out with the simplest means—introductions 
giving the argument and division of the Psalm, a translation in good 
plain Latin, justification of the text adopted, and exegetical help only 
where it is most needed. 

Naturally, no attempt is made to bring out the doctrinal riches of 
the’Psalms. These hymns of Israel, in the famous phrase of St. Basii, 

‘contain a “complete theology”. and this theological content rather than 


. points of archaeology or history or oriental custom—useful as these 


are—is our main concern. But the new Psalter, in freeing us from the 
necessity of solving linguistic riddles, will allow us to extract from our 
Psalmody these clear thoughts about God and our souls which should 
make us wise and pious—piously wise and wisely pious. One of our 
Breviary hymns says: “Semper in psalmis meditemur”, and this we can 
now do with greater ease and advantage to ourselves and to others. 
Those who perservere in doing so will surely find that the great lyrics of 
the Hebrew people are the music of the heart of God Himself sounding 
through the religious sincerity of very human poets. 


\ 
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To come to details: three points must be briefly touched upon,, 
- namely, the text translated, the language and diction of the translation, - 
the attention paid to poetic structure,and rhythm. 

It will be remembered that the Encyclical “Divino afflante Spiritu’”’ 
laid special stress on the study of the original texts of the Bible and the 
critical establishment of these texts in their best form. Textual criti- 
cism has so developed in our own time that no one can abuse it without 
showing what a fool he is. . Its laws are established, so that the:textual . 
critic cannot any longer dare-to give himself up to wildness of con- 
jecture. The Hebrew text, being the original, must, of course, remain 
the basic stuff of our Psalms, but the Masoretic recension of that 

, Hebrew text can often be corrected or improved by reference to the 
the older translations made from Hebrew, namely, the Septuagint, 
the Syriac, the Aramaic Targum and St. Jerome’s Psalterium iuxta 
Hebraeos. We have, it is true, to content ourselves with an ensemble 
of textual witness which does not go beyond the second pre-Christian 
century, but this is sufficient to give us substantial security in the vast 
majority of doubtful cases. It belongs to the “prudence” of scholar- . 
ship to use the instruments in the right measure. Too much reverential 
weight may be attributed to the Masoretic text, as being the “Hebrew 
truth” and seldom needing emendation ; or again the Alexandrine Greek, 
whose critical worth has been so often proved, may be made to justify 
a good many departures from the tradition of the Masoretes; or again 
reasons of context or rhythm may seem to justify critical conjecture 

.in certain cases. The Professors of the Biblical Institute have endeav- 
oured to hold a sober middle course. They give the Masoretic Hebrew 
the primatial rights which surely belong to its consonantal text but in 
lesser measure to its vocalization; at the same time diligent examination 
of the claims of Septuagintal or Syriac or Targumic or Jeromic render- 
ings often point the way to emendation; in a few difficult cases conjec- 
tural emendation, however much wé may dislike it in general, has to be 
employed, but mostly on palaeographic grounds justifying the assump- 
tion of consonantal_permutation, wrong vocalization, wrong consonantal 
division, and such things as haplography and dittography. The context 
and the laws of poetic parallelism can sometimes give probable or even 
certain reason for a'variation. The sobriety of the Roman translators 
will be seen especially in their abstention from conjectures metri gratia 
and from guesses that are more brilliant than solid. Naturally, the sum 
of the readings adopted will not compel us to agree with each and everv* 
single one of them, but we can feel confident that we now have a good 
Latin rendering of a good and, even in ‘minute points, of a fine critically 
defensible Hebrew text. ; 

- * * i boats 
_ In regard to the grammar, phraseology and other linguistic quali- 
ties of the new Psalter ,our first voice of joy might well sound over the 
disappearance of the tense-confusion which our Gallican Psalter in- 
herited from the Septuagint. In a multitude of instances we were not 
certain whether we should positively mean past tense when we recited 
past tense, or future when we recited future, or really whether our past 


 -- 
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or future should not be an optative. To give one example: “ipsa me 
.deduxerunt et adduxerunt” is now a prayerful optative: “ipsae me 
ducant, adducant me,” such as the context requires. Semitisms like 
“Beata gens cuius est Dominus Deus eius’ have mostly disappeared. 
We also note the disappearance of “in” attached to simple instrumental 
ablatives (“egit dolum in lingua sua”), of “si” introducing a Hebrew 
oath, of “a” or “ex” representing the Hebrew “min” of comparison (a 
vocibus aquarum multarum mirabiles. .. ); of feminine “unam” for 
“unum’’ (unam petii a Domino) and “haec’”’ for “hoc” (haec facta est 
mihi). These and the substitution of better words like ‘““Laudabo te cum 
cithara” for “Confitebor tibi in cithara” are a few of the improvements 
that certainly mean better language and clearer sense. cer 

The Latin of the Psalter is plain, easy, and as near as possible to the 
dignity. of the best period of golden or silver Latinity. There is; how- 
ever, no undue straining after classicism. We have no reason to be 
ashamed of biblical and ecclesiastical Latin, which is both worthy and 
venerable. Therefore, in the Old Testament Canticles the language of 
St. Jerome is retained as far as close fidelity to the Hebrew and other 
considerations such as rhythm allow. The principle of retaining the 
existing Latin vocabulary of our Vulgate version has been maintained. 
In this way the quest for better language has not entailed any departure 
from the general linguistic tones of our venerable Latin Liturgy. 

All the religious terms of the Israelite and Christian religion are 
kept. Such are salvator, psallere, confidere, dilectio which have not the 
same meaning for us as they had for Cicero or Tacitus. Several semi- 
tisms which have endeared themselves to us are also retained. We 
know well enough without further translation what “ambulare in via 
Domini” means, and we should be sorry to lose for a Roman equivalent ° 
such words or phrases as “cornu salutis”, “lumen vultus”, “euntes 
ibant” and even “semen” in the sense of posterity. Similarly the re- 
tention of terms like “Petra mea” for God (avoided by the Septuagint), 
“insipientia” for sin, “tauri Basan’ and “filii hominum” keep up our 
consciousness that we arereading Hebrew and not Greek or Roman 
poetry. There is a return to Hebrew proper names where the Septuagint 
and our old Latin Psalter had translated them. Thus the day of Massa 
in the desert” is no longer “dies tentationis”;- Meriba is no longer 
“exacerbatio”; nor the Mountain of Misar “mons modicus”. , Let us 


‘add that the editors tell us in a note that the name Misar seems to sur- 


vive in the present Zaorah three kilometres south of Banyas. 
* * * * 


As the chief law of Hebrew poetry is thought-rhythm or parallel- 


ism, the verses of the translation are so printed as to indicate this 


parallelism, but no theory of Hebrew rhythm or metre (all being in- 
volved in obscurities) is allowed to influence the plain, literal rendition 
of the text. However, special care is bestowed upon other indications 
of the poetic character of the Psalms. The eight alphabetic or alpha- 
betically acrostic Psalms have the first Hebrew letters of the acrostic 
word of the verses printed beside them serially. Similarly the four 
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anaphorae (quousque) of Psalm XII are shown; as also the so-called 
epiphorae (circumvenerunt ... circumvenerunt ... circumvenerunt ) 
which are amongst the charming things of Psalm 117; also the refrains 
that occtir in about a dozen of the Psalms. f 

The logical division of the poems is also observed, this being the 
only system of strophic division which we can establish with sufficient 
certainty or probability. Sometimes the poet himself divides his song, 
as in the case of Psalms which have refrains, but we are mostly left to 
judge the poetic “turns” from the sense, and here there is little hope 
of five or six editors agreeing in every case. In dividing the Psalms 
we cannot hope that even the mosi perfect spirit of ecclesiastical unity 
will eliminate difference of opinion. The editors, therefore, honestly — 
say: “Since strophic division is a great ‘help to perception of the poetic 
structure and the real meaning of the Psalms, it was deemed not useless 
to give the greatest possible care to it, but we easily grant that in not a 
few cases another division might: suggest itself, especially if the sense 
is not entirely clear.” 

Lastly, since the new Psalter is intended as a Breviary Psalter, a 
certain Latin rhythm is maintained like to the rhythm® which is found in 
the Vulgate Psalter. But, until our ear gets used to the new, we'll prob- 
ably regret the loss of some of the rhythms of the old. Take, for in-, 
stance: “Beatus vir qui timet Dominum, qui mandatis eius delectatur 
multum.” ; 
. . * * * K 


Of specimen changes we can only give a few out of many. Most. 
people who have used the old Psalter will probably ask: How does . 
“Exurgat Deus” go? Well, it is no longer “Exurgat“ but Exurgit 
Deus et dissipantur inimici eius,” and everything is indicative mood 
down to “delectantur in laetitia.” In the next strophe God “prepares 
a home for the abandoned (not the “like-minded” or “one-minded”) ; 
He brings captives out to prosperity while rebels only dwell in a 
burmng desert (they are not free and not brought out of sepulchres). 
Again in the following strophe a slight textual emendation gives us: 
“Sinai trembled before God, the God of Israel.” But it is especially in 
the fourth, fifth, and eighth strophes that we say good-bye to several of 
our former riddles. “Rex virtutum dilecti dilecti” gives place to: “The 
kings of armies are fleeing, they are fleeing.” The “mountain of God 
and the coagulated or cheesed mountain” and the “fat mountain” which 
have been giving us more amusement than enlightenment are now (col- 
lectively) lofty mountains, steep mountains, mountains of Basan. In 
the eighth strophe a.verse out of which no effort could make sense, that 
is: “Ut excludant eos qui probati sunt argento” comes, by a very plaus- 
ible reading, secured mainly by the change of an initial m dittographed 
frdm the end of the preceding word, to give the intelligible sound of 
people prostrating themselves (as tributaries) with bars of silver’— 
the homage of the gentiles to the God of Israel. 
As we can only give a few specimens from other Psalms, let the 
following selection suffice. In psalm 54 a few verses, which are very 


_ tical with that of the Vulgate. 
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confused, give in the new Psalter two Latin distichs which may be 
rendered into English thus: “His face is more gentle than butter, but 
his heart bristles with battle—his words are softer than oil, but really 
they are naked swords.” In Psalm 57 the suddenness of God’s punish- 
ment is expressed not by the obscure phrase “Before your thorns 
understand the bush” but by one drawn from brambles which the wind 
blows away before they can heat a pot: “‘Before your kettles feel the 
bramble, while it is green, let a violent wind take it off.” It is, we 
should say, a shepherd’s metaphor for very sudden frustration, but the 
exegetic note suggests that the text may be irremediably corrupt. Nat- 
urally that famous “leadership of the house of the heron” is gone and 
we read instead (Ps 103): “The fir-trees are the home of the stork.” 
It is particularly interesting to note that in the tremendously difficult 
third verse of Psalm 109 the translators give a sense substantially iden- 

Let us finish by translating one short psalm as the new Psalter 
translates it. Psalm 4 runs thus: . 


I. When I cry, graciously hear rhe, O God of my justice, 
who in tribulation didst help me; 
have mercy upon me, and graciously hear my prayer. 


II. O men, how long are you heavy of heart? 
why love vanity and seek after lies? 
Know that the Lord treats His pious one wondrously : 
the Lord will hear me, when I cry to Him. 
Tremble and keep from sinning, 
think it over in your hearts, 
on your couches, and keep silence. 
Sacrifice sacrifices that are right, 
and hope in the Lord. ° 


III. Many say: Who shall show us good things? - 
cast upon us the light of Thy face, O Lord! 
Thou hast given me joy in my heart 
greater than when they have plenty of wine and oil. 
In peace, at once on lying down, I go to sleep, 
for Thou alone, O Lord, 
hast established me in safety. 


This happens to be the Psalm which gripped the heart of St. 
Augustine so strongly at Cassiciacum (Confessions, Ix, 3). at appears 
to be very simple, till meditation opens up all that its simplicity hides. 
At any rate, it made one of the greatest minds of all time exclaim that 
here we have literature “honeyed with the honey of heaven and alight 
with the light of the Lord—litteras de melle caeli melleas et de lumine 


t Domine} luminosas.” 
ex tpomune): W. LEONARD. 
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Apostles of Ta-morrow 


The Spiritual Preparation : 
The secondary school for girls in a W. A. adds this plea for a sprite 


preparation for the public “disputatio” : 

“One aspect of the preparation for the general or public lecture 
calls for special treatment: that is the spiritual preparation of both 
lecturer and class. The apostolic outlook should be emphasised. 
Prayers for the spiritual success of the lecture,’a special petition 
that even one heart should be touched by the light of Truth, Mass 
on the morning of the lecture, and so on; all of these are means Of 
stimulating the right intention. Each child should be asked to 
bring along one non-Catholic friend. Here is a special opportun- 
ity for zeal on the part of children of mixed marriages; often the 
discussions begun at the meeting will be carried on later in the 
homes of these children. | 

“The lecturer herself should be reminded that hers is a splen- 

did trust in being given the opportunity of defending Our Lord, 
* that if she does it all just for Him, with no desire to impress for 
her own sake, Our Lord will use her as an instrument to convey 
His truth to others. Care in this matter of spiritual preparation 
eliminates any danger that the lecture should be looked upon as a 
mere rhetorical effort, or the heckling as just a battle of wits. It 
does more than eliminate dangers; it provides a precious opportun- 
ity of directing purposes and of building up desires to champion the 
Faith, to sink one’s individuality and to put self aside to think 
only of the concerns of Christ the King. Especially among senior 
girls; no method seems to lend more opportunities for genuine 
character training and for that all-round self-discipline that is 
essential in the formation of an Apostle. Those whovexhibit spe- 
cial gifts in the way of public speaking and of refuting objections, 
should be encouraged to develop these talents, and to join the 
Catholic Evidence Guild. They should be made aware of and led 
to treasure their own possibilities for doing great work for Our | 
Lord. ' But all alike, gifted and non- cifted, can be prepared in 
» some way for what they should look upon as their own particular 
vocation in the Lay Apostolate, their own especial function as indi- 


vidual cells in the Mystical Body of Christ, in which each cell mat- 
ters.” 


The Advantages of the Guild Method: 
Here is the verdict of a ten years’ trial ina girls’ high school in 
Perth, W.A. The teachers outline its special merits. F 


“In practice, the method will be found to stimulate such an 
interest in Religion that the period assigned to it in the time-able 
will be found inadequate. New activities will spring up, v.g., 
additional spiritual reading as a by- sprosts of the method. You 
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will find also that class discussion-groups will come almost auto- 
matically into being. I have in mind one enthusiastic class, that: 
besides a weekly dinner-time Discussion Group, had an evening 
meeting once a month in one of their own homes: members of that: 
same class even while at school began the work of instructing 
Catholic children in the local Public School. 


“The children will become vitally interested in the instruction 
of non-Catholic friends, ask for books to give them, and so on. 
Another useful by-product is the class-Catholic-action notebook, in 
which cuttings are inserted by all the members of the class; those 
who have enough enthusiasm will soon begin their own notebooks 
——a_section of which can be reserved for objections from papers, 
another for Missions, and so on. Another popular device is the 
class Question Box, set in a prominent position in the room, and 
opened once a. week for answering purposes. Finally, mych good 
can be done through a class or school Catholic Action Notice 
Board. [Individual children should be given charge-of seeing that 
these are kept supplied with news and pictures of current interest . 
in the Catholic world. Posters made by the children themselves can 
advertise school Catholic Action events, such as a Catholic Evi- . 
dence meeting, a Prayer Campaign for peace, or a war-effort for 


the Missions. 


“It is easy to see that from the pedagogical point of view, the 
Catholic Evidence Method- combines all that is commendable in 
modern methods of education with all that is best in traditional 
systems. It stimulates self-activity, develops initiative, fosters a 
sense of enquiry, provides for both individual and group effort, and 


trains to quick and clear thinking. As regards moral education, 


it builds up stiff back-bones, being as efficacious for the adjustment 
of the diffident pupil as for the self-assertive one; it gives the vir- 
tues of fortitude, of patience, of meekness, and of humility an occa- 
sion of being exercised. In placing religion in its rightful place 
in the curriculum—that is, in making it permeate the whole curri- 
culum—it enables the child to see religion for what it really is,— 
not just one among other school subjects, but a vital, living thing 
that. concerns them at every moment, that is in very truth their 
lives. They are brought to that most precious realization that by 
religion they are “bound up” at all times and in all things in God, 
that all their living is in God, and so in Christ. 

“But the highest recommendation of the Catholic Evidence 
method is that which I mentioned at the outset of this paper. It 
enkindles the living flame of thé love of Jesus Christ. If it is true, 
and experience shows that it is—that one who has‘defended in a 
school debate the cause of self-government in India, will, all her 
her life, have a particular flair for defending that cause—how 
much more is it not to be expected that one who has defended the 
King of Kings and the Truths of His Kingdom will retain a fer- 
vent attachment to those things which she has defended. We all: 
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know the child’s capacity for hero-worship, the adolescent's attach- 
ment to an ideal. Have we not in the Catholic Evidence Method a 
glorious chance of enshrining in hearts the ONE HERO among 
the Sons of Men Whom they can ADORE, the one ideal they can 
follow without fear of disillusionment. Moreover, even apart 
from the aspect of defending Him, the increased knowledge of 
Our Lord will infallibly lead to deeper love. 

“Co-existent with this personal love of Our Lord will grow up: 
a passionate enthusiasm for His Mystical Body, the Church, a 
glowing admiration for her Truths, a vibrant pride in Her power, 
a trust in Her strength, a complete reliance on Her guidance, a 
grateful consciousness of belonging to Her individually and person. 
ally, of being Hers, and so, His. 

“Tf they have this living love of Our Lord and this conviction 
of the Divinity of the Church, no evils that befall our children when 
they go out into the world, can hurt them, no storms can wreck the » 
barque of their Faith. It is neither essential nor possible to send 
them out into the world with an answer on their lips for every 
objection they will hear. It is both essential and ‘possible to send 
them out with the conviction that every objection can be answered, 
that in the Church they have the “pillar and the ground of Truth,” 
that even where they have no words to explain, or even vision to 

~see, their Holy Mother the Church has always the infallible | 
answer. . 
“Very much more could be said on this aspect of the method, 
but. suffice it to say that even for the child lecturer, Our Lord’s 
promisé holds good: 
‘He who confesses Me before men, I will also confess him 
before My Father,’ ” 
A breath of reality: ee 

What, I like best about the technique of the Catholic. Evidence 
Guild applied to the teaching of religion in Secondary ‘Schools is that 
it bridges the gap between school.and street. Within the class-room 
there is an artificial atmosphere where religion feels easy. Outside in 
the street there is a different air, and another kind of language is spoken. 
In that clime it is not always easy to see the answer fitting the question 
so well. The Guild Method does transfer pupils from the quiet and 
submissive mind of the school to the noisy, argumentative mind of men 
and affairs. In school, pupils are like soldiers camped far away from 
operational areas, where there is no action and no dangers.- If left too 
long at these €asy.camp sites, they are just playing at soldiers. An 
experience of jungle fighting and commando tactics makes them indi- - 
viduals again, puts them on their own initiative to carry the fight to the 
enemy, always alert, alive to hidden dangers, but vitally interested. 
That, to my mind, expresses briefly the contribution which the Guild 
Method has given to the teaching of religion. Interest in religion is 


’ aroused, and its study is vivified through the voi i 
bing Bentd bythe weeded g voices of the side-walks 
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Through this open forum, youth is led to see that religion is a 
vital subject, beneath and behind all great issues, the leaven of life, 
permeating, penetrating, infiltrating and flooding every question big and 
small that man and nations have to answer. 

Pleasurable activity: 

Whatever is learned through pleasurable activity is best learned 
and longest remembered. During the ages of faith, the people lived and 
learned their religion in liturgical participation, in Passion plays, in 
Guild drama and song, in creating heraldic symbolism in glass, metal, 
wood, and tapestry, and in building the great cathedrals wherein gener- 
ations of the same family assumed a special part from its inception to 
its completion. Then young and old learned their faith, not from 
Catechisms but through such pleasurable activities. The same commun- 


_ ity opportunities are not open to our youth, but some natural and pleas- 


ant expression of what they learn must be found if religious doctrine is 
to become functional in their lives. Our usual religious education is 


~ too close to, and dependent upon, the text books. 


In the grounds of the Hotel St. Gellert, Budapest, there is a swim- 
ming pool, built of marble in a Roman setting. Every quarter of an 
hour an electric current is run through the pool, and the calm face of 
the blue thermal waters is changed into an angry sea with waves sweep- 
ing down the length of the bath. A gong announces the coming of this 
artificial storm, and at its bidding the sleeping forms arise from sun- 
bathing to ride the rolling waves faom end to end of the pool. The 
storm eases, and soon the pool is without a furrow. The bathers leave 
the dead water to resume their lazing in the sun until the gong goes 
again. 

We need a Pchiie that will send a current of pleasurable activ- 
ity through the teaching of religions. As we teach it, creed and deed 
are too far apart: there is no union between learning and doing. Learn- 
ing the catechism is something very remote from saying one’s prayers. 
If in every grade, and inthe parts of Christian Doctrine, we tackled the 
problem: how may the pupils express this truth, this doctrine, this 
article of faith, in action?—we would make considerable advance to- 


wards the ideal of teaching them to think through doing. 


A passive, inactive attitude is unnatural to youth. Youth is sensi- 
tive to impressions which are deepened when opportunity and encourage- 
ment to reproduce them actively is granted to them. _Passivity bores 
youth. Unfortunately, our teaching of religion looks upon youth as 
passive receptacles of religious facts. We cannot be certain that what 
we pour in will arouse and agitate their minds unless we can measure 
their reactions in activities. 

Mere knowledge is dead. It is like bolted food lying solitary in 
the stomach, unassimilated, waiting to be digested ever so slowly, and 
in the meantime, causing much nausea. Chunks of Catholic doctrine 
hastily swallowed, also leave a bad taste in the mind. Can we run a 


‘current of interest through the teaching of religion, a current that will 


make it alive, combative, compelling, and challenging to youth? Can 
we make the text-books, the skeletons, take on flesh and -colour and 
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movement and come to life for our youth, Assuredly yes, otherwise 
Christ would have failed to give us a way of life that fulfils the highest 
in man. ‘ 

In the adaptation of the Catholic Evidence Guild .to secondary 
schools, we have pleasurable activity that makes religion functional in 
the lives of pupils. A method that sends pupils discussing, Jearning, 
and planning outside school hours, that attracts young people in groups 
in their homes of an evening, has some urge within it that the old ways 
did not have. A method that sends pupils to think back over what the 
teacher has taught through the self-imposed action of digging up refer- 
ences, and comparing one’s opinions with others, combats passivity and 
goes straight to the heart of youth. The “disputatio” makes the text-. 
books act. 

' The correlation of subjects: 

Cardinal Newman aimed to stimulate the virtuous youth to acqaire 
an intelligent grasp of his faith, and the brainy youth to strive for vir- 
tue. The great Cardinal in his own life and writings shows what an 


asset to the honour of the Church this dual aim brings. The rays of — 


intelligence shine upon the brightest peaks of human endeavour, both in 
the ecclesiastical and secular spheres: The Cardinal inspires us, the 
educators of Catholic youth, by his definition of method. He writes: 

. “The enlargement (of the mind) consists, not merely in the 
passive reception into the mind of a number of ideas hitherto un- 
known to it, but in the mind’s energetic and simultaneous action 
upon and towards and among.those new ideas, which are rushing 
in upon jit. It is the action of a formative power, reducing to order 
and meaning the matter of our acquirements; it is a making the , 
objects of our knowledge subjectively our own, or, to use a familiar 

, word, it is a digestion of what we receive, into the substance of our - 
previous state of thought; and without this, no enlargement is said 
to follow. There is no enlargement, unless there be a comparison of 
ideas one with another, as they come before the mind, and a syste- 
matising of them. We feel our minds to be growing and expand- 
ing then, when we not only learn, but refer what we learn to what 
we know already. It is not the mere addition to our knowledge 
that is the illumination; but the locomotion, the movement on- 
wards, of that mental centre, to which both what we know, and 
what we are learning, the accumulating mass of our acquirements, | 
gravitates.”? 


One immediate fruit of the Catholic Evidence Guild method is 
a correlation of the many parts of Christian Doctrine. The separate 
ends and strings are drawn together and formed into one. Through 
correlation we have “a digestion of what we receive into the substance 
of our previous state of thought.” 
The Apostle must pay a price: 
- The Catholic Evidence Guild applied to secondary schools is a 


_. MIdea of a University”: Cardinal Newman, Longmans Green, London, 
1935, p. 134. 


a 
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training in apostolic work. -The word “apostle’* is dynamic, a word 
calling for action.~ The Acts of the Apostles, on narrating the selec- 
tion and appointment of Saul and Barnabas emphasises that they were 
called to “work,” and sent out as missionaries, messengers, pioneers, 
evangelists, witnesses to Christ in many lands: “And as they were 


* ministering to the Lord, and fasting, the Holy Ghost said to them: 


Separate me Saul and Barnabas, for the work whereunto I have taken 
them. 
Then they, fasting and praying, and imposing their hands upon them, 
sent them away. 
So they being sent by the Holy Ghost, went to Seleucia: and from 
thence they sailed to Cyprus.” (Acts. XITT. 2-4.) : P 
St. Paul’s title as the Apostle of the Gentiles was won in action on a 
difficult missionary field. The apostolic spirit expects the way to be 
hard and does not flinch from sacrifices. 

Pupils look to their teachers to see the apostolic spirit at work in 
them. Teachers must pay, and one of the prices is théir devotion to the 


‘“eighth sacrament”, the sacrament of learning. To be always ahead of 


one’s class-work through preparation and concentration is an essential 
part of that price, and something that pupils can see and appreciate. 

Taking a great joy in all one does for his pupils, rio matter how 
small it may be, demands self-conquest but wins souls. To learn to 
think that there is ‘no limit to what one can do for his pupils is to 
advance in the apostolate. To understand any pupil fully one must 
grow to love him fully. Fundamentally the human character is beauti- 
ful and innocent. Circumstances may change it outwardly. With a 
hammer one can turn a piece of gold into an evil shape, but it will 
remain what it was, gold. 

When a pupil sees his teacher putting himself out, going out of his 
way to befriend him, he glows within. The apostolate of the obstinate 
and stubborn, the lazy and bored, the unresponsive and surly members 


’ of a class is irksome, but what rich dividends it pays! It is so human 


to expect to see the fruits of our labours. We are disappointed when 
our overtures seem unavailing, and we are tempted to abandon such 
pupils as hopeless cases. It requires deep faith to continue the aposto- 
late among these, and leave the results to God. One's efforts, especially 
these that are unpleasant and unpalatable, bear fruit, even though I can- 
not weigh and measure and count it. Of course, in all apostolic work 
a constant price must be paid spiritually. A teacher of religion may 
estimate his keenness and enthusiasm by the quality of his prayer, 
Pupils will quickly learn that prayer means much to us, and thus one 
of the great seeds of life is sown early in the child’s heart, namely, that 


through prayer we accomplish most, for then God grants the increase. 


The apostolate strengthens the apostle: 

No one can continue an apostolate without growing himself spirit- 
ually. The best way to preserve one’s faith is to share it with others, to 
step outside one’s self and stretch forth to help another. 

' The Guild Method offers opportunities for the formation of an 
apostle, Learning religion by the Guild technique is really sharing the 
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gift of faith with others, The defence of a ,Catholic doctrine, or the 
answering of an objection before one’s fellows in the class-room or 
publicly in the school hall is a great stimulus to apostolic work; it whets 
the appetite for more. Pupils so trained will ask of every doctrine 
studied : . 

How can I share this doctrine with others? : 
How may I influence my mates who have grown cold and indifferent ? 
How may I deepen the understanding of this doctrine as an intrument 
of my apostolate ? , 
How does the sharing help me to live this doctrine more vigorously ? 
Trained in debate to appreciate the why of what they believe, pupils will 
be anxious, eager to defend their beliefs because they understand what 
they mean and why they hold them. To train them to be efficient is 
one way to make them zealous. There is sound psychology behind the 
Popes’ advocacy of Catholic Action. Action is the fuse that will touch ~ 
and ignite the inflammable torch of youth. Youth has the right to ask 
us, Catholic educators: “What is there for nie to do? I want action. 
Show me where to find it and I’ll grow enthusiastic.” 

The natural explanation of the enthusiasm of youth for the Legion 
of Mary is that it offers a programme of action in which every legion- 
ary, be he clever or dull, shy or self-assertive, has a part to play, some- 
thing to do that calls for effort. St. Paul speaking to the Romans, 
those proud, power-drunk lords of the world, wallowing in pleasure and 
luxury, Said: A é 
“Tf you live according to the flesh, you shall die.” (Romans: VIII. 12.) 
As a philosopher he sought to convert them from a way of life domi- 
nated by the principle: "Grab and Gratify.’ He proved to them that 
happiness and the joy of achievement are not the fruits of such living. 
Similarly we must convince our youth that happiness is evanescent. It 
is something that must ‘be earned daily. -To find happiness, we must 
seek it outside ourselves. To focus our attention on ourselves alone is 
to suffer boredom. , No one has learned the meaning of living unless he 
has surrendered himself to the service of his fellow men. There are so 
many discontented people in the world because so many look upon life 
as a process of getting and receiving. A person whose whole life is 
encompassed by his own ego is unhappy. It is the misery of a person 
destined always to suffer because he remains enclosed in a shell, shut- 
ting out all sympathy, giving out nothing, uninterested in anything be- 
yond the. limits of his own self-imposed and gloomy prison. People 
are really happy in proportion as they-give out. Money is easy to give 
away whether it is a penny for a beggar or a thousand to a charity, 
Giving away money will not win happiness unless one gives something 
of oneself along with it. In their ’teens, let our youth.experience the 
truth that “it is better to give than to receive.” (The Imitation of 
Christ.) Giving away makes life more interesting, Emerson was wise 
and practical when he wrote: “The only gift is a portion of thyself.” 
Let us help youth to discover that ideas in giving are like some varieties 
of flowers, the more one picks them, the more they bloom. Every time 
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one does an unselfish, kindly, generous act, provided his hands are not 
out-stretched for return favours, one will reap rich returns for anything 
of self he gives away.. Giving oneself away multiplies friends, makes 
life fuller for oneself, and more exciting for others. 


Avenues "of service: 

In the Guild Method the avenues of service to others are ‘clearly 
' indicated, for example, helping the weak pupil to prepare for his stand 
at the next “disputatio” ; groups at team work foraging for answers to 
objections; bringing: the proposition and the objections into the family 
circle; instilling enthusiasm into the indifferent, building’ them up out 
of one’ s own inner keenness. 

I am satisfied that the Boy Jesus took a class in religion in. his 
home-town synagogue and gathered His youthful companions around 
Him. How naturally He fits into the picture among the teachers, when 
at the age of twelve His mother found Him in the T emple at Jerusalem, 

“sitting in the midst of the doctors, hearing them and asking them ques- 
tions.” (St. Luke, 11, 46.) Iam equally sure that the‘evenings and 
nights of the three days He was missing were spent in the home of a 
teacher of the Temple. 

The Guild Method provides opportunities for apostolic action for 
pupils before they leave school. Talking over a “casus”, and discus- 
sing how it may be solved, creates an atmosphere of each for all, and all 
for each. They acquire a sense of learning together, of helping each 
other, and of realizing somehow that the quest for learning is a happy 
adventure, in which all can join and all assist. In those discussions, 
and thumbing through references, youth will learn deeper through help- 
ing others and sharing their ideas: The surest way to check up on 
what I have learned, and to strengthen the weak spots is through-my: 
efforts to teach another. Having tasted the joy of teaching another 
and sharing ideas and gains with another, youth will be on the look-out 
for fresh avenues of service. The home offers a splendid training 
ground to practise what has been done in the “disputatio”, and to share 
what has been learned on the way. By teaching the home-folk, pupils 
will deepen the impression of what they have gained in their team search 
for truth. Atother practice-ground is the junior school. Let us occa- 
sionally invite senior pupils to teach catechism to the juniors. 

The Guild Method is a preparation and an enticement to look upon 
the full life as an unceasing opportunity of giving something of one’s 
self to a cause outside oneself. -The apostle of any cause never stops 
learriing. One cannot coast through life on the momentum of even a 
University education. Life teaches much, and the enthusiast has always 
something new to learn. To stop learning is to slow down one’s aposto- 


late and bring mental death a little closer. ' 
J.T. MeMAHON. 


eee Christian Neu World Order 


These are fateful times in the history of mankind. Christian civi- 
lization to-day faces its greatest crisis. Victory leaves unsettled the 
major issues involved in the world struggle. With the termination of 
the war a challenge more sinister must be met. or underneath and 
beyond the clash of arms lies a deep-seated clash of ideals. 

This fundamental conflict will not be solved with an. “unconditional 
surrender” victory. Christian ideals and principles, no less than the 
Christian patrimony of the ages, have been the chief victims of the war. 
Confusion of ideas and ideals, resulting from destruction and repudia- 
tion of basic traditional principles, makes the réconstruction of the social 
and world order a very difficult but none the less an imperative task. 
Extremé nationalistic ideas yet wax vigorously aggressive.  Politicai 
and economicsimperialisms are still viable) Dormant they await oppor- 
tunities to press successfully their plans for domination. The gods of 
absolute soverejgnties have still their numerous votaries. The unity 
and universal solidarity of the human family, built mainly on the frag- . 
ile foundations of mere economic and military forces, are threatened 
with complete collapse or disintegration. 

Domination and enslavement of peoples are inevitable, unless 
humanity awakens to the need of resurrection and revitalization of the 
ideals and principles that throughout centuries past proved mighty to 
withstand the organized forces of evil and destruction. A war-torn 
world has to be rebuilt. A‘barren, scorched earth has to be restored 
and made to fructify for human needs.. Food, shelter and clothing are 
the immediate vital needs of hundreds of millions of starving dispos- 
sessed and enslaved peoples in Europe and Asia. . 

Dislocations in the world trade and in peace-time industrial life 
must be adjusted and sound social order created. The spirit of militar- 
ism, selfish nationalism, economic and political totalitarianism must be | 
conquered and replaced by a spirit which recognizes the pfimacy of 
both the spiritual and the common international good over selfish priv- 
ate and national interests. Whole nations, which for years and even - 

‘ for generations have been steeped in “egotistical social and_ political 
philosophies, must be re-educated in the basic universal truths of the 
natural law and Christian Revelation. The conscience of mankind 
must also be urged from a war psychology which generates hatreds and 
divisions. A spirit of genuine unity and universal mutual brotherhood 
must vitalize the great human family. The world which has been torn 
asunder. by wars must be rehabilitated and united for peace, and for the 
mutual good of all peoples. In reality the creation of a new -world 
order is the mighty task that confronts mankind. The future fate of 
every nation and of all peoples for generations depends on how it shall 
be fashioned. Shea: 

While world peace must be one in which all peoples participate, yet 

' Ina very real sense, it must be an American peace. As America, be- 
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cause of her strategic location, resources and power played a providen- 
tial role in achieving victory, so in building the new world order no 
other country possesses that balance of essential peace potential to com- 
mand the respect and to assure the constructive co-operation of the 
peoples of the world hungering for real democracy and permanent 
peace. 


In this regenerative task Catholics have a-special providential role 


_ to play. In the building of this new social and world order Christian 


ideals, principles, and especially the spirit of charity, must play a lead- 
ing part. The fruits of victory will assuredly be wasted should we per- 
mit Christ to be dubbed a neutral and consequently excluded from the 
peace building processes. That must not be permitted to happen. The 
crucial neéd of the hour is the existence of a world order endowed with 
a Chistian soul. The creation of such an order is our special mission. 
Well may Catholic University graduates glory in being called to play 
such a distinguished creative role on the world stage. Recently the 
Vicar of Christ summoned, especially those blessed with the advantages 
of higher Catholic education, to “come out into the open and build a 
new world for Christ.” We must not turn a deaf ear to that urgent 
appeal. 2 
“The reconstruction of a new social order is,” as stated by Pius 
XII, “a desire worthy of God and man.” The task of building a new 


' world order on the ruins of the old requires the earnest collaboration 


of the people of all nations. On how this reconstruction shall be accom- 


. plished depends the well-being, peace and happiness of mankind. 


While world-unity and solidarity are vital to global peace, yet of 
primary importance are the ideals and principles which guide peoples 
and upon which agreement rests. _ Likewise essential to a victorious 
and enduring peace is the kind of pattern,or con$titutional basis upon 
which the peace and the post-war world order will be constructed. 

In the first world war, we won the war but we lost the peace. 
This was largely because the underlying principles upon which that 
peace was built were not those essential to the generation of a solid 
progressive world order. Besides, a genuine virile moral spirit of peace 
was lacking. Furthermore, we failed to realize the danger, now as 
always to be guarded against, of becoming ourselves inoculated with. 
the destructive germs against whose ravages we waged a sacrificing 
war. 
The world order then constructed was founded on principles of. 


‘disunion. A world war, which was fought to make the world safe for 


democracy, really generated a brood of autocracies. National egoism 
became the dominant world spirit. Totalitarianism, the natural out- 
growth of theories of absolute sovereignty and collective selfishness 
with logical imperiousness took command and subjected mankind to 
an enslavement undreamed of throughout the ages. Order and peace 
can stem only from principles which are basically moral and spiritual. 
That vital fact has agaih been largely ignored to-day by the secular 
architects and builders of the future world peace structure. 
. ; 
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The Christian new world order is grounded on truth, liberty, jus- 
tice and love. These are ever the first and greatest casualties of mod- 
ern warfare. They also wither-and die in any totalitarian atmosphere. 
It matters not whether that totalitarianism be social, economic, racial, 
national, or political. “In such systems, men consciously or unconsci- 
ously barter the liberating truth for enslaving error. . With the ignoring 
or stifling of truth enslavement of human liberty is inevitable. : 

All members of the human family,:as they are descendants of the 
same original parents, Adam and Eve, are likewise children of one 
Heavenly Father. Hence not only individuals, but nations, states and 
international society itself—all included in the human family—are 

.thereby subject to God’s sovereignty and His common universal moral 
law. Forgetfulness of God is the fundamental cause of the ills with 
which humanity to-day is sorely stricken. Restoration of loyal adhe- 
sion of peoples and nations to the service of God is prerequisite to: real 
world order and peace. ; 

Revolt against Christ and repudiation of His law in social, politicai 
and international life, has set the world on an inevitable drift towards 
chaos. In a new world under God, ‘absolute sovereignty,’ “power 
politics,” “national interests,” “military necessity,” “classless society” 
or “world'revolution” find no acceptance. Such principles are alien to 
the Kingdom of Christ and to genuine world order. Betrayal and en- 
slavement of man inevitably follow repudiation of Christ’s rule. The 
task of creating a new world order of genuine liberty, security, prosper- 
ity and peace for all people will ever remain but a dream until the léad-~ 
ers of nations as well as the peoples themselves turn whole-heartedly 
for guidance to the Eternal Ruler of peoples and nations. Without 
God and His moral Jaw no genuine order, true peace or human happi- 
ness can exist. . 

Treaties, conventions, international law and world organizations 
are but mere scraps of paper as long as men and nations refuse to 
acknowledge the supreme rule of Christ the Prince of Peace. Never did 
the world need the Gospel of Christ’s truth more than to-day: The 
everlasting moral forces of justice and charity must animate world 
peace, or there will be no peace. While justice is essential to its con- 
struction, yet no real world order can be tealized as long as peoples and 
nations refuse global extension to the Good Neighbor policy. The 
brotherhood of man under the Fatherhood of God is a basic reality of 
the natural and supernatural order. History testifies that “it was Christi- 
anity that first affirmed the real and universal brotherhood of all man of 
whatever race and condition.” The records of ages also bear witness 
that Christianity first brought to men a consciousness of the intrinsic 
een a. meee Rar tess sit and the’ consequent natural 
recognition of this natural equalit CRS ae nef pai he: 
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: ) s ure of world peace. 

The world order of peace, through truth, justice and law, must be 
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vitalized by a new dynamic spirit of world union which will ensure the 
common welfare of all men. The forces that are to renew the face of 
the earth should issue primarily from within, from human spirits en- 
nobled and fired with light and zeal emanating from the external Spirit 
of Truth and Love, the Holy Ghost... While nations are still consumed 
by the passions of, war there can be little hope for lasting peace. A 
spirit of mutual trust is the very soul of the organized juridical rela- 
‘tions that constitute real peace.. é 

The purging of greeds, hatreds, rivalries and desires for domina- 
tion can only be accomplished by virile spiritual forces and ideas that 
emanate from Him, Who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. Regen- 
eration of the spirit so essential to the welfare of mankind and for the 
construction of a new world order must be grounded on truth, actuated 
by justice, and crowned with charity. That charity which is the bond 
of unity is poured forth into our souls by the Holy Spirit Himself. It 


-has*no other souree. To that fountain of light, of life, and of love 


men and nations must come for guidance and spiritual refreshment in 


their efforts to build the new world order of human peace and happiness. 


That unity of peace and well-being for which people so ardently 

hunger and thirst, can only be achieved by the restoration and enthrone- 
ment of the God of Peace and Love in the hearts of men and nations. 
His truth, justice and love must operate as the centre and principle of 
all social activity. For Christ alone is the chief cornerstone on which 
all men and societies can find stability, security, salvation and lasting 
peace. rs ; : 
In the struggle against individual and collective selfishness only the 
Gospel of Love has power to ensure victory. The “Good Samaritan” 
and the ‘““Good Neighbor” are the best citizens in any democratic society, 
be it national or international. No narrow “natfonal interests” must 
be allowed to betray the higher cause of Christ in the great human 
family. It must not be forgotten that the demands of the common 
welfare of all mankind are, after God, the first and last law in society. 

Resentments, hatreds, rivalries and greeds among peoples and 
nations must give way to muttial love and concord. The corroding 
bitterness of class warfare must be replaced by a constructive spirit and 
by the forces of mutual co-operation. Social justice and social charity 
must direct the social activities of all peoples towards that higher com- 
mon good so essential to human welfare, personal perfection and hap- 
piness. In working for the universal good of all peoples each person 
and each nation will be furthering the security and welfare of his 
nation and his family—precisely because order is one, and the well- 
being of each person is dependent largely on the welfare of all peoples. 

No social progress or peace can be assured to peoples or to man- 
kind unless charity and fraternal love, coupled with a virile justice, 
establish and pervade all social and juridical institutions essential to the 
national and world order. . 

_ A dynamic spirit or brotherly love must penetrate all efforts to 
further the higher general well-being of the great human family. 


; 
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Lacking this no social progress can be assured to any peopie. Especi- 
ally must a new spirit of charity, the very soul of a new world order, 
take root and develop in all’ peoples. The spirit of good neighborliness 
must pervade and actuate those above all whose greater education, 
power, resources, and progress give them wider influences, and ,1m- 
poses on them greater responsibilities in the world community for the 
promotion of the high common good of mankind. 


The trusteeship of the world has been conferred by God on the 
whole human race for the benefit of all peoples and not for any favored 
race or nation. The hoarding ofa large measure of the world’s natural 
resources by any people violates the fundamental rights of other peoples 
and engenders a spirit of hostility. It is necessary to remember that in 
the divine plan, the blessings of nature and grace belong in common to 
the pia Pinan race. Nations as well as.individuals blessed with 
abundance of world goods are God’s dispensers and providers of these 
goods to the indigent and less fortunate. Such collective selfishness 
manifested by some nations, especially in the Western hemisphere, 
through unreasonable tariff and immigration barriers, undermine all 
good neighbor spirit and destroy all prospects for genuine world peace. 
Imperialistic policies are a betrayal of the sacred trust of powerfui 
nations towards less fortunate peoples. As President Truman has 
stated, ‘the responsibility of the great states is to serve and not to 
dominate the peoples of the world.” A substantial redistribution of 
world population through migration to the Americas and other sparsely 
_ peopled countries should be fostered, as the most immediately practicai 

method of fulfilling that moral responsibility to God and our less fortu- 
nate fellow men. ; 

Justice and charity demand that the goods which were created by 
God for all men should flow equally to all.. That this be realized a 
more favorable and equitable distribution of the world’s population 
_ over the earth’s surface must be effected. A wider distribution of 
ownership in rural lands and in industrial enterprises is also essential 
to a Christian New World Order. Social justice demands that the 
laws should favor private ownership, and national policies should be so 
framed as to induce as many as possible to become owners. 

The Christian new world order envisages the democratization 
rather than the collectivization of the national economy. Social justice 
requires that industry, finance and agriculture function not for the bene- 
fit of few, or for the majority, but for the welfare of all. It also de- 
mands that private and co-operative ownership he widely diffused in all 
Spheres of economic life. Pauat 

The needs of the community and the common good of all cannot 
be assured while ownership is concentrated either in the state or in a 
favoured minority. Such systems engender social enslavement and 
perpetuate both economic and political tyranny. Genuine. social democ- 
racy, rather than socialization of industry, will afford to laborers some 
measure of real compensation for the many sacrifices entailed by war. 
Workers should participate not only in the management and profits but 
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also in the ownership of our major industries. Besides being assured 
ample annual family wages labor should, where possible, participate 
with capital as partners in industry. In this way the democratic con- 
trol and development of the world’s economy will assure the. higher 
unity and universal common welfare of the whole community of 
nations. 


Only one,way exists of liberating ourselves from the innumerable 
entanglements into which the world has become enmeshed and_ the 
disorder and strifes into which people have fallen. Above all, genuine 
recognition must be accorded to the universal-unity and solidarity of 
mankind. No true world order, no lasting peace can be built through 
a system of organizations which in principle excludes neutrals or even 
the vanquished from their proper place and role in an organjzed world. 
A system which accords to the more powerful nations a position of 
superstates, making them sole judges of the justice of their own cause, 


involves a direct repudiation of the essential unity and solidarity of the’ 


human family. Both the spirit and structure of world unity are thereby 
seriously undermined. No genuine peace can emanate from such poli- 
cies. 

Refusal by some states to recognize realistically the fundamental 
juridical equality of all states, small and great, weak and strong, and 
their mutual responsibility for world unity, in reality constitutes a seri- 
ous threat against world order. Such nations, menacing world order, 
are in reality virtual or actual aggressors and should be classified as 


such. Their revolt against the demands of justice and refusal to sub- 


mit to the general requirements of international law makes such nations 
really outlaws in the world community, 


Even consecration of force through mutual agreement of the major 
powers fails to confer any inherent sanctity on the rule of might. 
“Power politics’ cannot produce peace. In essence it is disruptive ol 


world unity. In reality, “power politics” is only one step away from: 


anarchy, Autocracy and war inevitably issue from such policies. 


Genuine democracy cannot tolerate an extension of sovereign 
state rights in the national or international world, because of size, eco- 
nomic resources, power or military prowess. It does, however, expect 
that states like people more lavishly endowed by nature and which have 
achieved more progress, should bear a greater measure of world burdens 
and contribute more generously to the furthering of the common wel- 
fare of the human family. This moral obligation is great in proportion 
to their greater wealth, power, and opportunities. The whole political 
and economic activity of every state must at all times be directed to 
the international as well as the nationak common good, Over-emphasis 
on force, as the resolvent of international clashes, must not be permitted 
to undercut the world peace structure. Might can never be considered 
synonymous with or creative of right. “Armed peace” cannot in any 
true sense be regarded as peace. At best it is an armed truce. Of its 
very nature it inevitably generates further international clashes. 
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Peace is the fruit of Christian charity and justice, not of force. 
To ensure a just and lasting peace the moral force of right must every- 
where replace the material force of arms. Thereby only will higher 
interests, well-being and happiness of the grat human family be 
assured. aa: ad 

To achieve lasting peace in a Christian new world order nations 
must be thoroughly convinced of the necessity of undertaking far-reach- 
ing and constructive planning for peace. Our special efforts must be 
directed towards endowing such world organization with a Christian 
soul. As a general policy we cannot promote the instruments of war 
and pretent to seek international peace. Too long have we been guided 
by the false and destructive pagan principle: “if you want peace prepare 
for war.” If we really want peace we must organize the world on a 
Christian peace basis. We must all energetically work for peace. We 
must pray for peace. There is no other way of establishing the dyn- 
amic peace of Christ than through the reign of Christ. The spirit of 
Christ must lead peoples in the establishment of a genuine democratic 
world order. * ‘ 

A peace will bring relief, liberty, security, and true happiness to a 
distressed world must be founded, as Pius XII has stated, not on arms, 
nor upon force, but upon law, upon truth, upon justice, and upon fra- 
ternal charity. Let us ‘beg of the Holy Spirit of Truth and Love that 
He may rekindle in the hearts of all peoples the spirit of fraternal 
love, mutual trust and genuine collaboration in the building of a new 
world order. : . 

“May it please Our Divine Redeemer, from Whose lips went forth 
the cry ‘Blessed are the peacemakers,’ to enlighten those in power and 
the leaders of peoples. May He direct their thoughts, sentiments and 
their deliberations. May He give them in body and in soul the vigor 
and strength to overcome obstacles, lack of trust, and the dangers 
which lie strewn on the path of those who would prepare and achieve a 
just and lasting peace.” (Pius XII, Spt. 1, 1943). 


DONALD A. MacLEAN, 
Catholic University, Washington. 


In Biehus Hlliz 
THE APOSTLE OF THE SOUTH. 


The name is McAlroy, and the title given to him by Dr. Murray, 
of Maitland, was well earned. He was born in the County Westmeath 


in 1823. He did his preparatory studies in the Seminary at Navan, 


then went to Maynooth and was ordained in 1840. Dr. Haly, the 
Bishop of Kildare and Leichlin, attached him to the Cathedral at Car- 
low, where he carried on for five years. Those dates and facts are 
taken from “A sketch of the Rise and Progress of the Yass Mission 
from its foundation’ in 1838 to the present time,” compiled by Dr.. 
Morgan O’Connor in 1861, and published also in the London Tablet, 
April 5th, 1862, when McAlroy was in charge of that parish. Side by 
side the “Sketch” places the brilliant co-worker Patrick Bermingham, 
who came of a well-to-do family in Kings County, now Offaly. 
Bermingham was born in 1828, went to Navan at an early age and then 
to Carlow. In due time he entered Maynooth, where he read a dis- 
tinguished course and was ordained in 1852. Dr. Haly appointed him 


’ Dean of the Lay-House and Professor of Humanities at Carlow 


College, in which capacity he continued under the Presidency of Dr. 
Walsh, afterwards the Bishop of the Diocese. ‘The minds of these two 
priests were directed to the wants of the distant Australian mission 
field by Father Patrick Dunne, who had himself been induced to corhe 
to Port Phillip by Father Patrick Bonaventure Geoghegan in 1850. 
Dunne hailed from ‘round Tullamore’, which was also the background 
of the families from which McAlroy and Bermingham were sprung ; 
there was also a bond of relationship between the three. None of them 
was very happy in Victoria and all of them got out. Father Dunne, in 
the “Reminiscences of the Rise and Progress of the Catholic Church in 
Victoria, by an old Missioner” (The Advocate, June 23, 1894), gives 


the story—‘“Geelong got. the valuable assistance of two additional 


priests from Ireland in the latter end of 1854. While Dr. Goold was 
in Ireland he visited Carlow College and met two young priests, Frs. 
McAlroy and P. Bermingham and invited them to come out to his dio- 
cese and join their friend, Father Dunne, at Geelong. They gave a 
conditional promise to accept the invitation as soon as their bishop 
could conveniently dispense with their services. Fr. McAlroy was curate 


~ with the Bishop at Carlow and Father Bermingham was a professor at 


the College. They got their bishop’s exeat and blessing in 1854 and 
arrived in Melbourne about the beginning of September of that year, 
and were immediately appointed to Geelong. Father McAlroy was a 
fine ‘dashing’ man equal for any missionary work, and Father Berm- 
ingham was a grand preacher whose zeal and eloquence the people very - 
much appreciated . . . The Geelong Mission, which included Colac, the 


_ Upper and Lower Lee, Ararat, Steiglitz, Little River, and all the 


country between Geelong and Queenscliffe, gave ample scope for the 
work of four priests. Everything was going on satisfactorily to all 


_ appearance, when in the beginning of March, 1856, all the priests in 
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Geelong were removed at one week’s notice and sent to different parts 
of the diocese. Father Dunne to Belfast, Father H. Geoghegan to 
Kyneton, Father Bermingham to reside at Mt. Moriac having charge 
of Colac, Ararat, and the Upper and Lower Lee; and Father McAlroy 
to Gippsland. All the priests, of course, went to their respective mis- 
sions and commenced to carry out their clerical duties. Father McAlroy 
roved about his vast territory for about a month, and returned to Mel- 
bourne to tell the Bishop he could only find about. a dozen resident 
Catholics in the whole of the inhabited part of Gippsland. He remain- 
ed for some time to see if Dr. Goold would give him a mission where he 
could live, but not receiving any encouragement he and Father Berming- 
ham asked for their exeats and letters from Dr. Goold, and having re- 
ceived them went over to the Archdiocese of Sydney. Archbishop 
Polding was glad to get them and appointed them to the extensive 
Mission of Yass.” They took over from Father Patrick Magennis, 
who was moved to Berrima in 1857. McAlroy arrived in his new 
district on June 13th (Goulburn Chronicle). Bermingham was there 
in May. In the same year Father Patrick Dunne left the diocese of 
Melbourne, and returning to Ireland was given the presidency of the 
Seminary at Tullamore, which he held till 1861, when he set out for 
Australia on the famous Erin-Go-Bragh with immigrants for Queens- 
land. 

It is interesting to recall the number of clerical changes which have 
taken place between Goulburn and Melbourne before—and even after— 
they were made separate dioceses. The first priest stationed at Goul- 
burn, Father John Fitzpatrick, was afterwards Vicar General in Mel- 
bourne; the first priest stationed in Melbourne, Father Geoghegan, was 
appointed the first bishop of Goulburn; Richard Walsh, the first assist- 
* ant priest to be allotted to Melbourne, went to Goulburn in 1847, and 
was the first Dean there—elevated to the rank after Fathér Lovat left 
Yass for Liverpool; John Kavanagh, the first priest to enter Gippsland, 
ended his Australian career in Goulburn; and, after McAlroy and 
Bermingham, Patrick Dunne meandered to Goulburn by way of-Tulla- 
more, Sandgate (Q.), and Bacchus Marsh—he went to Dr. Lanigan at 
the end of 1868, about eighteen months after the diocese was formed, 
urged to do so by McAlroy, whom he succeeded as Vicar General in 
1881; Bishop Phelan, of Sale, went from Goulburn to the Southern 
Capital, and Dr. John Barry from the Administratorship of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral was appointed Bishop of Goulburn at the death of 
Dr. Gallagher. ; 

_ To evaluate the fine work done by McAlroy and Bermingam in the 
parish of Yass it will be useful to state again some facts which have 
already been given. Yass was one of the first ecclesiastical districts 
established in the “Interior” of Australia, having been formed in 1838, 
with Bathurst and Maitland, by Bishop Polding immediately he receiv- 
ed the recruits who came in the Barque Cecilia in July of that year. 
Fathers John Fitzpatrick and Michael Brennan were given charge of 
the Yass-Goulburn country. They worked it conjointly for a short 
time and then Fitzpatrick took up his residence at Goulburn and Bren- 
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nanat Yass. The latter district included all the territory South to Port 
Phillip. There was at that time no town or village of any kind be- 
tween Yass and Melbourne. The -former was a hamlet of a couple of 
inns, a store or two, and a few houses, while Melbourne was of- no 
great consequence. Father Geoghegan had not as yet gone to Port 
Phillip, and the nearest priest to Melbourne on the Mainland was 
Father Brennan at Yass. Melbourne was virtually in the Parish of 
Yass, but the Pastor thereof could not be expected to visit his distant 
outpost for the road to it was a mere track to No Man’s Land. When 
Lady Franklin, the wife of the Governor of Tasmania, did the trip © 
from Port Phillip to Sydney overland in 1839 she had a troup as 
numerous as that of any of the explorers. Throughout the whole distance 
she found only three bridges over the many creeks and rivers, and 
these were all at the Sydney end. Father Brennan wandered from 
settler’s hut to settler’s hut as far as the Murrumbidgee near Gundagai. 
he went up the tributary as far as Tumut—which Father John Fitz- 
patrick also visited. After them the indomitable Father Lovat pushed 
on to the Murray still going from hut to hut. He crossed the river 
at Albury and made his way as far as The Ovens and Wangaratta, and 
that seems to be the extent of the penetration of Victoria done by the 
priests of the Archdiocese of Sydney ; the rest came from the Melbourne 
side, especially after the arrival of Dr. Gould as~- Bishop in 1848. 
Father Magennis during his ten years followed in the wake of his pre- 
decessors and said Mass in the slab dwellings of the members of his 
flock; but by now little villages, or at least clusters of a few houses, 


_were showing up here and there in what ‘had been empty country. 


Some of the towns of inland Australia have grown around an accomo- 
dation-house built along the tracks made by the old bullock-drays ; some 
of them sprang up at river crossings, but the majority of them had their - 
beginning at the Pound where straying stock were held until ransomed. 
In those far-off days of big holdings and no fences stock got easily and 
hopelessly boxed, and there were two ways of dealing with them. One 
was to fake the brands if any, drive them off the markets at Melbourne 
or Adelaide, and answer no questions; the other'was to impound them 
and await the arrival of the owner. The Pound is purely Australian in 
its origin. The first Impounding Act was passed here in 1829. The 
pound-keeper was an important officer, and around his habitation drov- 
ers and stock-men would gather on their legitimate or their illegitimate 
business. He was followed by the blacksmith, for horses—and bul- 
locks too—had to be shod, while drays required attention. The black- 
smith attracted many people to the locality, not only those who had 
business at the pound; but the travelling public. This made a necessity 
for board and lodging, and so there came the shanty whose shingle bore 
the legend “Licensed to sell fermented and spirituous liquors”, which 
created the need for a Police Station with lock-up attached. The store 
was frequently a side-line ‘run by the shanty-keeper all under one roof,— 
a heady arrangement, for the purchasers of goods at the store got their 


change from the other counter in liquid and fiery form. Thus came 


the inland towns of Australia; some of them have grown to import- 
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ance, some of them are still as they were in the beginning. These vil-- 


-ages, as they appeared, added to the work of the solitary priest, and it 
became impossible for him to visit the people often enough to be of 


value in imparting adequate instruction. In 1854 Dr. Polding, accom- ° 


panied by Abbot Gregory, visited Boorowa and met there .a state of 


ignorance in spiritual matters which the Archbishop many times re- 


ferred to in letters to his “Dear Gregory” after the latter had gone to 
Jive in England. It was evident that the district was too extensive for 
one man, and in 1854 a parish was formed along the Murray, with 
Albury as the centre, stretching down the river beyond Deniliquin. Fr. 
Maher—sometimes written Meagher—was selected as the first resident 
priest. Of Father Maher the “Benedictine Journal”, which is preserv- 
ed at Manly, has the following notes:—‘8th September, 1852, The 
Rev. John Meagher and Charles Quinn were ordained priests . . . 13th 
Nov. Father Quinn was sent to Newcastle: where he will assist Fr. 
Dowling. Father Meagher has been appointed to the care of Balmain 
and of Cockatoo Island, at the former of which places he will reside”. 
He was thus the first priest to live at Balmain, where he was.succeeded 
the following year by Father Con Twomey, who also succeeded him in 
Albury in 1857. After leaving Albury Father Maher was at Appin and 
Macdonald River. ° He went to Maitland when that diocese was given 
to Dr. Murray, and remained there some years, during which he made 
repeated attempts to be taken on in the Diocese of Goulburn, put was 
not able to arrange it with Dr. Lanigan. His last years were clouded 
by a mental aberration and he died at Gladesville Asylum, 18th June, 

1902. : 
Even with the cutting-off of the Albury-Deniliquin part of it, the 
parish of Yass was an unwieldy one when McAlroy joined his friend 
Bermingham there in 1857. Embracing two thirds of the original 
diocese of Goulburn, ‘including the whole of the present diocese (with 
the exception of Albury) of Wagga, and part of the Diocese of Wil- 
cannia Forbes, it covered an area some 400 miles long and-in places 
120 miles wide, stretching from five miles on the Goulburn side of 


Gunning to the junction of the Lachlan and the Murrumbidgee, and_ 


from the mountains west of Cooma to Cowra. There were five thous- 
and Catholics scattered over that vast area of mountain and plain, some 
of them living in fertile valleys tucked away among the snow-cappéd 
hills, some of them occupying bark-roofed outposts on the scorching 
plains which seemed to stretch to eternity. In addition to these there 
were hundreds living a nomadic life wandering from one gold-field to 
another. There was but one completed church—old St. Augustine’s, 
built by Father Lovatt nearly twenty years before. The walls of 
another had been run up by Father Magennis at Boorowa after Dr. 
Polding’s lamentations about the state of religion in that district, but 
though Mass was being said there the building was far from finished. 
Fr, Magennis had also collected some funds towards the erection of a 
church at Tumut, but no foundation had as yet been laid. In ‘fact’ 
with the exception of what Father Kennedy was doing at Beechworth 


and Father O’Rourke at: Kilmore, there was still no church between 
Yass and Melbourne, ‘ 
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The two newcomers set out to remedy this want and in twelve 
months they changed the face of*the country-side. They were a re- 
markable combination and for what may be galled team-work have 


- never been surpassed. McAlroy was the business-man, the. man of 


vision., He was himself the architect of many of the churches which 
were erected and the clerk-of-works of all of them. He was the finan- 
cier who successfully arranged the wherewithal for every enterprise. 
Bermingham was the publicity agent, the orator, a brilliant scholar, a 
loyal supporter, and a capable organiser when under the control of his 
more practical chief. About six months after they had taken charge 


of the churchless territory, in Febriary, 1858, Dr. Polding, escorted 


by Bermingham, laid the foundation stones at Jugiong, Gundagai, 
Tumut, and continuing on to Albury, then in charge of Father Con 
Twomey, started on its, way old St. Brigids, the first church built in 
that town. This tour of the Archbishop’s was made a triumphal pro- 
cession by the enthusiasm of the clergy and the people at the various 
centres. Richard Walsh and Michael Kavanagh, of Queanbeyan, feted 
him at Goulburn, McAlroy at Yass, Bermingham brought him some 
two hundred miles to the boundary of the Albury parish, where Con 
Twomey showed what the border town could do. Troops af people on 
horseback, in gigs and such vehicles of the time met His Grace twenty 
miles outside each township and escorted him in. Twomey organised 
the German settlers of his district and they took their place singing 
hymns in their native tongue: Father Con himself learned sufficient 
German in a month to enable him to be included in the band (Empire, 


_ Oct. 26, 1857). There was much inter-town competition to honour the 
Archbishop, and at the same time to put. themselves on the map: Mc- 


Alroy, always doing things in the grand manner, beat the record with a 
muster of two hundred horsemen and fifty vehicles, which met the 
Bishop at Conroy’s Gap, and on arrival at Yass presented him with a 
carriage and pair. 
Besides the churches mentioned above, McAlroy himself laid the 
first stone of others, Wagga 2-9-’58; Binalong, 26-3-’59; Gunning, 
9-6-’59. In addition he added thirty-nine feet to St. Augustine’s, Y'ass, 
and completed the church at Boorowa, ‘so that he had_ eight buildings 
gding up at the same time in his parish—at a cost of £8366, and_ his 
total Catholic population was 5000—adults and children. To raise this 
money he embarked on ar intensive collecting campaign and was ably 
assisted by his co-worker Bermingham. The lists are still in existence 
and are interesting documents. They received few big donations but a 
host.of small ones. There were some fivers and tenners, an occasional 
twenty-five, and here and there a fifty. _Most of the contributions were 
in the one pound, ten shilling, and five shilling class. Everyone seems 
to have been approached, some more than once; there were “Hard Times 
one pound’, ; “Old Jimmy the Shepherd, -ten shillings” ; “An aboriginal, 
five shillings’; “A chinaman do”. They handled big money ten to 
fifteen years later when McAlroy was building at St. Brigid’s Convent 
and St. Patrick’s Church, Albury, and Bermingham Mt. Erin, Wagga. 
McAlroy then acknowledged a long list, including several two-fifties, 
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hundreds and fifties, while Bermingham received fifteen hundred eacil 
from John Cox and John Donnelly. Yet in spite of the smallness of 
the individual subscriptions the eight churches which went up at the 
same time were opened almost free of debt. The additions to St. 
Augustine’s at Yass cost £1502-15-0 and there was in hand at the open- 
ing £1272-11-6; Gunning cost £903-14-0, in hand at the opening 
£866-7-0; Jugiong £515-13-6—£246; Gundagai £1170—£1155-19-0; 
Binalong £322—£344; Tumut £1454-17-0O—£1455; Wagga £1502-16-0 
——£1489-4-0. Which left of the £8366 a debt of £540-3-6. Besides ail 
this, McAlroy sent £700 to St. John’s, Sydney, £500 to the Melbourne 


Fund for the relief of Donegal farmers evicted by George Adair of __ 


Glenveigh, and £492 to Pius IX when the Papal States were attacked. 
The opening of those churches was a great affair for everybody ; 
McAlroy performed the ceremony, the curate preached the sermon, and _ 
when it could be arranged there was a neighbouring dignitary like Fr. 
Con Twomey of Albury, or Fr. Michael Kavanagh, of Queanbeyan, 
present to give the delusion of numbers. The churches, however, did 
not ease the work of the parish: the closest of them was twenty-five 
miles from the Presbytery, the most distant one hundred-and-twenty, 
and Mass was celebrated in some of them every month, in the others 
once in five weeks which entailed duplications of twenty-five miles and 
more, on horseback or in a gig, over indifferent roads. At the same 
time they combed the country from Gunning to the Albury border, from 
Kiandra to The Levels (Temora) and The Lachlan, and there was not | 
a Catholic family that they did not visit. They lived in the saddle: 
while. one would go outback and be lost to his companion for three 
months at a stretch the other would patrol the districts nearer home. 
The distances covered by each of them was computed to be 11,000 
miles per year, which would be a good mileage for a parish motor car 
to-day when trips not altogether connected with the census book are in- 
cluded ; but when one is doing one’s thirty miles a day on horseback and 
aching all over like one tremendous tooth one does not do an unneces- 
sary yard. They were both well-set-up young man, tall and active. Both 
were good horsemen, McAlroy was mentioned with Father Tim .Mc- 
Carthy as being the two best of the time. He was a big raw-boned 
athlete whom nothing could tire. His Christmas Day, programme of 
three Masses was,—the first at Gunning, then twenty-five miles to 
Yass, then another twenty-two or so to Binalong, which meant fifty 
miles journey with a horse. Cardinal Moran and P. S. Cleary men- 
tion the incident when a “Judge” who with an escort of police was on 
his way to deliver a judgment in connection with the Lambing Flat 
riots ,had refused to go unless McAlroy accompanied him to protect 
him. The “Judge” was in fact Sir Charles Cowper, the Premier of 
the Colony, who was going out to endeavour to quieten the noisy miners. 
He had got as far as Galong, and was feeling none too easv about his ~ 
chances, when McAlroy who was returning from a sick-call to one of 
the diggers called in at the homestead: Although the priest had already 
_ ridden thirty-five miles on his way home, he promptly re-mounted his 
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horse and rode back to Young. A few miles out of the township he 
dismissed the escort and stood beside Cowper while he made his speech. 
That was a trip of seventy miles or so on the same horse. He fre- 
quently did the hundred in the twenty-four hours. Here a word should - 
be said for the horses of the period. Known as Murrumbidgee Walers, 
and largely of Steeltrap, Snowden, or Panic blood, they were the hardi- 
est in the world. The climate had given them a wonderful constitution 
and splendid feet. Many of them had never been shod or groomed or 
stable-fed, still ridden hard from daylight till dark, then hobbled and 
turned out to forage for themselves they were capable of doing two and 
three hundred miles a week without wilting. One hundrted miles in 
the day was a common thing for the old walers. They have passed 
with the men who rode them and come to the mustering only now and 
then when gray-heads smoking round the kitchen fire-spit across the 
-cat, and dream of happy far-off things and battlesdong ago. 


Though McAlroy stood up to all the hard going without flinching, 
it proved too much for Patrick Bermingham. He had done fine work. 
in the four years, for besides the bush-whacking he was of great help to 
McAlroy in the organising of parish affairs—notably a Young Men’s 
Club, to which was attached a Debating Society. They were backed up 
in this by a distinguished Irish Doctor—Morgan O’Connor—who at 
that time had begun a medical practice at Yass.- “Morgan O’Connor 
was born in Westmeath, received his education at the College of Adrian 
VI within the University of Louvain, where many of his ancestors, 
with those of other old British Catholic families, had been trained and 
educated during the term of the religious persecutions under - the 
penal laws. He'graduated in 1851, and proceeded to London for the 
completion of his medical studies, and after receiving his diploma, prac- 
tised his professon for several years in the Regent’s Park. In 1859 
he left England for Australia, arriving in Sydney, January, 1860. He 
first settled at Yass” (Australian Men of Mark). Dr. Morgan O’Con- 
nor afterwards went to Wagga, where he is still remembered as the 
finest Catholic layman which that town has known. He gave splendid 
service to the Church both with tongue and pen in every case where her 
rights were assailed, and especially in the turmoil which swept round 
Sir Henry Parkes’ Education. Act of the early eighties. That there was 
a Literary Institute in a parish in the Bush as early as 1859 is striking, 
and speaks much for the progressive minds of the men who were re- 
sponsible for it. Fr. McAlroy was the President, Bermingham the 
Secretary, and the whole project was under the patronage of -Arch- 
. bishop Polding. A Lending Library was connected with it. This 
contained “three hundred volumes of the most standard works. both 
scientific and literary. -The hall was furnished in a most comfortable 
way, and the best of the Home and most-of the Colonial newspapers 
and reviews were on the table for the use of the members.”” Several 
lectures were given during the year, amongst them one by McAlroy on 
Mechanics, another by Bermingham on Tom Moore, and two by. Dr. 
Morgan O’Connor—‘The influence of the Papacy qn Civilization and 
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Social Progress” and “Irish Hands on Hearts”. Another establish- 
ment with a modern touch was an Academy for Girls, a secondary 
school established by McAlroy under the charge of two sisters, the 
Misses Moon. This was quite separate from the primary denomina- 
tional schools, several of which were established in the parish. In 1861 
Bermingham, on the advice of Dr, O'Connor, left for a health trip to 
his native land and was given a striking token of the appreciation of 
the people with whom he had worked for four years. A testimonial of 
£650, engineered of course by McAlroy, was presented to him, and a 
crowd of parishioners accompanied him to,Gunning, where, they deliv- 
ered him into the keeping of the folk of that centre who escorted him 
. on to Goulburn, and so to Sydney, where he embarked for Europe on 
the Omar Pasha. The Freeman’s Journal (Jan. 19th, 1861) reporting. 
the departure said: “On Monday evening we learn that some boys fol- 
lowed Fr. Bermingham to Goulburn, having been sent after him by | 
their parents to’ be brought to Ireland for their education. We under- 
stand that ten boys sail with him on the Omar Pasha, and we believe 
their names to be Thomas and John O’Mara, John Downing, John 
Kelly, Phillip and Michael Sheahan, Thomas Garry, Michael Fitzgerald 
and Tames Connell”. There were really twelve—Sullivan of Goulburn 
and Hilly of Yass being the others. They went to Carlow to study for 
the priesthood and were flippantly referred to as “The Twelve 
Apostles”. Not one of them made the grade, and after upsetting the. 
decorum of Carlow ‘with their wild Australian ways they. gravitated 
back to the Bush, where they were understood. Some of them hit the 
bie headlines then and afterwards. John O’Mara sang before the 
Oueen: his brother Thomas became a barrister and was regarded as an 
outstanding speaker in his day. Fitzgerald was killed in Paris, August 
12th, 1871, in some sort of a political skirmish. The rest of them went “ 
back to the life they knew before the nious adventure, and-more faceti- 
_ ously than. ever were they known as The Twelve Apostles. The last 
survivor was Tom Garrv, who married a daughter of John Cox, who 
at the opening of Mt. Erin, Wagga, made Bermingham a donation of 
£1500. Fr. Patrick Bermingham had as a clerical travelling companion 
on the Omar Pasha Abbott Gregory, and the trip was memorable for 
both of them. Gregory was leaving Australia under a cloud of un- 
popularity and misunderstanding, most of it brought about by his own - 
arrogant way of dealing with those around him. Though exonerated 
of the charges made against him, he did not return to Australia. Side 
Bait cnc ee 
g discontent the mination on the part of the ~ 

seciilars, now in the maioritv. Then there was the burning question 
of the day in the Australian Church,—the erection of new dioceses and 
ne ee ae at eae Archdeacon McEncroe was 
sony eae ee ve e x many ardent supporters among 
Rome to help the cause (one d mt ier sigs) oS See 
Poldine ate s i a one and achieved at least one result :—Dr. 
Sat Saas w him aay tothe Archdiocese (Letter of Fr. 
. vz y cEncroe). While waiting in Rome to state his case’ 
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he put the time to good account by sitting for the Doctorate in Theology, 
and was successful, which was not a bad performance for a man who 
had spent the previous seven years boundary-riding in the Bush. Dr. 
Bermingham was appointed Professor of Divinity at Carlow, and in 
1864 became the Vice-Rector of the College, a position which he filled 
till he was admitted by Dr. Lanigan into the new Diocese of Goulburn. 
He became noted as a preacher and lecturer through Ireland and Eng- 
land during the time of his banishment ;—an address delivered by him 
at Liverpool was freely quoted from and acknowledged by Count Mon- 
talembert m his famous oration, “A Free Church in a Free State”, de- 
livered at the Catholic Congress of Malines (Le Correspondent, 25th . 


_ Sept., 1863, Quoted in The Yass Courier 2nd Feb., 1864): 


A- few months after the departure of Bermingham McAlroy was 
changed to Goulburn and the reason for the move was this. Dean 
Richard Walsh had brought the Sisters of Mercy from Westport, Ire- 
land, and had begun a Convent for them. The foundations had been 
duly laid and.the walls were run up, but the work then hung fire, and 
when Dr. Polding saw the miserable quarters where the nuns were 
housed—it was a converted stable—he shed tears of pity—so ’tis said 
—and sent McAlroy down to finish the building. Walsh was failing 
and went to Ireland on a health-seeking trip from which he never re- 
turned. McAlroy had the Sisters in their Convent in six months, had 


_ paid off the debt, and was adding considerably to the original plan. He 


is regarded by the Goulburn Sisters of Mercy as their real founder. 
By 1863 he had a wing for a boarding school prepared, a chapel built 
and out of debt. He had already transferred from Yass the Academy 
for Young Ladies which he had there under the care of the Misses 
Moon and had established it in Goulburn in some cottages’ under. the 
Sisters of Mercy. When the accommodation at the Convent was ready 
he installed the Academy, and thus began Our Lady of Mercy College, 
which has functioned as one of our leading schools for girls ever 
since. Having done this for the education of the girls he turned his, 
attention to providing something similar for the boys, and in 1866 pur- 
chased from D. Thorne a block of land known as South Hill, with a 
view to building St. Patrick’s College. This project was something of 
an obsession with him, but at that time there came the news that at 
long last a bishop was about to be appointed to Goulburn to fill the place 
of Dr. Geoghegan—who had died in Ireland on the 9th May, 1864. 
McAlroy therefore held his hand, but in his speech, May, 1867, when 
welcoming the new Bishop, Dr. Lanigan, he outlined what would be 
the pressing diocesan needs of the immediate future, placing in the first 
rank the building of a Seminary. Dr, Lanigan went ahead with the 
scheme, ‘but St. Patrick’s College was not built on the ground secured 
for it by McAlroy. “In June, 1867, a petition from the Catholic in- 
habitants was presented to the Government by P. Dignam, the Member 
for the district. Asa result of the petition an area of about 13 acres 
of land was dedicated for a Roman Catholic Episcopal Residence and 
a further area of 18? acres adjoining that on the South. was dedicated 
“for a Diocesan Seminary. These two areas were dedicated by the 
Government on 6th Dec., 1867. Four years later the Catholic 
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~ Authorities in Goulburn purchased another area of 11 acres adjoining 
the Seminary land on the West. It was bought at a Government land 
sale in 1871. With the exception of about 10 acres bought by John 
O’Sullivan in 1867 the Catholic property occupied the whole of the- 
area between Verner, Addison and College Streets, and the public Re- 
creation Reserve at this centre in West Goulburn. In all about 40 
acres”, (B.T. Dowd; Lands Department). St. Patrick’s, Goulburn, is 
the second oldest existing Catholic Boarding College in Australia. _ Dr. 
Quinn began St. Stanislaus, Bathurst, in 1867 (Rev. John Hall, C.M.), 
but to McAlroy must go the credit of having conceived the idea of 
establishing the first secondary school for boys in any.country district 
of New South Wales. At the opening of the College in 1874 Dr. Quinn 
said, “he had heard of the work of Dr. McAlroy before he came to Aus- 
tralia, and whatever little energy he had used for the advancenient of 
the same cause had been largely excited by his examiple”. (Freeman's 
Journal). South Hill, the original site proposed for the College, was 
sold after McAlroy’s departure from Goulburn, but in 1929—nearly 
‘sixty years later—it was bought again by Dr. John Barry “and others”. 
The “others” were the Sisters of Mercy and it is now known as Marian 
Hill. When Father Michael McAlroy took up his duties in Goulburn 
in 1861, besides the activities just set out he threw himself into the 
general work of parish organisation in a way which was new and dis- 
turbing to the inhabitants of the district. Churches were put up in 
many places and schools were opened in several centres where for the 
first time bush children received the advantage of systematic education. 
Every ounce of local effort and every local shilling were used for parish 
needs. John O’Sullivan of Goulburn writing to Archdeacon McEnroe 
after the burning of old St. Mary’s, enclosing a donation of £200 and a 
promise of another £150 for the new cathedral, complained :—“I fear 
that this district of ours cannot give anything. Father McAlroy is so 
emergetic about buildings that any place where he is stationed has as 
much as it can do to keep him in funds”. Hand-in-hand ‘with the 
material rake-in the spiritual side of the Mission was catered for by 
intensive visitation. Masses were said in private homes: everywhere, 
and confessions and Communions multiplied as never before. Thus it 
is a surprise and something of_a relief to this litany of appreciation to 
find Dr. Polding writing (to Abliot Gregory, 20th Dec., 1863) this - 
stricture on him and on the work of the Irish priests in general :—“I 
thence passed to Wollah, Wheeo, and so to Grabben Gullen, by a road 
seldom traversed even by teams, no house for 30 miles, no public house 
for 100. The people had heard of my intended visit and came pouring 
out: you would wonder whence they came to meet and welcome me. 
We had a most happy time, engaged from morning till night and more 
——the people so good, so simple, so fervent—quite amongst the moun- 
tains, beautiful fertile valleys intervening, quite as if it were out of the 
world. I remained from Friday until Monday midday. We had 35 
first Communions, nearly 60 Confirmations and upwards of 70 Com- 
munions ; and this fine noble people never can hear Mass on a Sunday, 
only on a week-day once in two months—and our clergy and people * 
seem quite satisfied with this state of things. I would to God we had 
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the spirit of him who declared Zelus domus Dei comedit me”. (Dom. 
Birt). Dr. Polding, O.S.b., wonderful missioner that he was, went ali 
haywire about the shortcomings of the Irish secular priests as cate- 


_ “chists, ete., and seems never to have got the perspective right, while the 


chronicler Dom Birt, O.S.B., commenting on the letter, flies to italics 
to emphasise “and our clergy and people seem quite satisfied with this 
state of things’—adding by way of a triumphant Amen—‘whereas he 
certainly was not”. The following fixtures for the Parish of Goul- 
burn are taken from the Ordo of 1862—the year before the Bishop's 
visit to Wheeo, Grabben Gullen, etc.—‘‘Church of St. Peter and Paul :— 
Revs. M. McAlroy and J. Foley. Mass every morning at 8 o’clock, fre- 
quently two Masses. On Sundays 8 and 11 with Sermon. Catechism 
at 3 p.m. Benediction of the Most Holy Sacrament at 7 p.m. Churches 
at Collector, Bungonia and Ryans Vale. In the country districts there 
are held 130 statfons annually. Stations in the Binda and Richmond 
districts are about 20 in number, and are visited four times a year”. 
McAlroy had one assistant to get round those 130 stations annually and 
20 visited quarterly,—in all 210 appointments a year, in addition to the 
Sunday fixtures, entailing a mileage that can only be guessed at, and if 
that programme does not suggest something of the Zelus domus Dei 
behind it this scribe is hopelessly astray. ‘ 

The family with whom Dr. Polding put up on that visit in 1863 
were Michael Costello and his wife of Tea Tree Wheeo, who with their 
son John, their relatives the Duracks, the Hammonds and the Tullys 
soon afterwards went with their goods and chattels to the North of 
Queensland; the Duracks performing the well-known trek with cattle 
right on to the Kimberleys. Mrs. Lamont, of 39 Dowling Street, Pad- 
dington, a grand-daughter of Michael Costello, supplies the following 
details handed down’ in the family traditions. The clergy who accom- 
panied the Archbishop on the visit noted by Dom Birt were Fathers 
Athy, McAlroy, and. anothet thought to be McEncroe, but who ~ was 
perhaps James Foley. The primitive bush home had to find accomoda- 
tion for an Archbishop, three priests, and Dr. Polding’s coachman, be- 
sides supplying meals for the numbers who turned up from miles 
around to what was ‘really a mission. The clergy were kept busy no 


~ doubt, and so were the gallant women who manned the kitchen. Mrs. 


’ Costello had the assistance of her daughter Mary and a maid Mary Ann 
Baldry. She also commandeered the services of her two sisters, Mrs. 
Hammond and Mrs. Moore, who lived not so far away, and Miss Mary 
Scanlan ‘from the County Clare’. Mrs. Hammond baked the bread at 
her own home and carted it*each morning for the breakfast of those 35 
First Communicants, 60 confirmandi, and 70 Communicants. “And 
this fine noble péople, etc. . . You would wonder whence they came to 
meet and welcome me—”’ One might wonder also how many Dr. 
Polding would have had at that gathering in those pre-telephone days 
when the mail-man came orice a month or so, if somebody had not been 
busy on the preliminary round-up.  McAlroy was behind the whole 
thing. From Tea Tree, as his headquarters for a fortnight, he would 

disappear for several days with a black billy-can hanging from the 
saddle and enough tucker stowed away in the valise to see him through 
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in case he got off the track; he would in due time return to Costello’s 
“as dirty as a blackfellow’s This last says a lot, for McAlroy was one 
of those dignified gentlemanly clerics who like to be well gfoomed, and 
only the Zelus Domus Dei could have driven him to the black quart-pot 
-and the damper. As a memento of -his visit, Dr. Polditlg gave the 
family a photo which stood on the mantle-piece with one of McAlroy 
as treasured possessions for many years. He also gave medals to 
each of the congregation, but a difficulty arose as how to fasten them 
to the recipients. The Archbishop suggested a bit af tape, but where 
might one find tape in the. wilderness. _Whereupon Mrs. Costello pro- 
duced rolls of it,—so much that the amazed Prelate asked if she kept ~ 
a store. “No,” said McAlroy, “just enough for their own use’. He 
knew. Hair-ribbons, garters, shoe-laces, collar-studs. John _Costello 
married Mary Scanlan, from the County Clare,—a valiant woman if 
ever there was one,—who shared with her enterprising husband the rig- 
ours of a pionering lifé and taught the Old Faith to her brood kneeling 
round her on the earthen floor on the borders of the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria. Costello opened up much of North Queensland, Kyabra, Lake 
Nash, Stoney Point Windorah, and farther North on the Limmin and 
the Roper before the days of The Maluka, The Fizzer, The Quiet 
Stockman and the rest of the happy outback company made famous in 
“We of The Never Never”. Mary Ann Baldry, the maid at Wheeo @¢n 
the occasion of Dr. Polding’s visit, but by this time a grandmotiler, was 
one of the travellers. who called in at the Elsey Cattle Station as told by 
Mrs. Aeneas Gunn. “But droughts and losses came apace”. - Costello 
had to wind up his Queensland properties, and finally took up Tocabil 
on the Lachlan side. There he died, and lies buried wth the good old 
wife in the Hillston cemetery. a HAS 
In 1867 the long drawn out speculation as to who would succeed 
Dr. Geoghegan as Bishop of Goulburn came to an end. Dean Hanly 
. of Yass and formerly of Brisbane had been appointed Administrator 
of the Diocese during the vacancy. He was even appointed to the See, 
but unsavoury reports—frdm which: he was wholly exonerated—held 
the matter up and Hanly withdrew... He was not the only good man 
_ whose name was besrimched in the dark times of suspicion and parti- 
sanship which preceeded the erection of new diocess in ‘the , Sixties. 
Just here it is opportune to correct a misstatement made in one of the 
earlier of these articles. It was said when dealing with Hanly.and the 
Bishopric of Goulburn that he was unacceptable to the Seculars be- 
cause he was a member of the Benedictine Order. That information 
came to the Writer from a source which seemed reliable. Hanly. was 
not a Benedictine, but the confusion may have arisen from the follow- 
ing biographcal incidents. James Hanly born in Tipperary, was 
entered at Waterford College for his native diocese, but * when his 
course was finished there was no vacancy for him and his ordination 
was deferred. He was at a kind of dead-end, teaching junior classes, 
etc.—when Dr. Polding visited the College looking for missionaries for 
Australia. Hanly volunteered and as the Archbishop was leaving that 
day for England he went with him, not even going home to say Good- 
bye to his people ; nor did he ever see Ireland again. Dr. Polding not 
as yet ready to sail for Sydney left the young recruit at Downside for 
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eight’ months, perhaps hoping that he would become a Benedictine. 
Hanly’s own account was that he was repelled ‘or frightened by the 
elaborate ceremonies carried out at the Abbey and never at any time 
had an intention of becoming a monk. ,The sojourn at Downside, how- 
ever, engendered in him a great admiration for the Benedictines, and 
members of the Order were among his special friends in Australia. He 
was therefore suspect by some of “the Secular Clergy and when he was 
made Dean of Yass in 1861 and afterwards suggested as Bishop of 


- Goulburn it was looked upon as another instance of Benedictine fav- 


ouritism. Bermingham strenuously opposed his appointment, mainly, 
it would seem, because he wanted to see his old friend and co-worker 


for whom he had a most extraordinary regard promated to the position. 


McAlroy was the obvious choice. Whatever there was in the South to 
be madé a didcese had been knocked into shape by him. Of the twenty- 
five churches in the territory he had built and paid for sixteen. He 
was in fact selected by everyone but the Holy Ghost. The Sisters of 
Mercy at Goulburn had the episcopal: robes ready for presentation to 
him. Thus it was a shock all round when word came through that 
Father William Lanigan, of Berrima, was to be the new bishop. Noth- 
ing in McAlroy’s fine career puts the stamp of bigness on him niore 
surely than his behaviour in this crisis. Dr. Lanigan had been his 
curate in Goulburn a few years before. Though ordained one year be- 
fore him he had not come to Australia till five years after him, and good 
man though he was, had nothing like McAlroy’s achievements behind 
him, nor did he measure up to his stature in ability, vision, or leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, when the documents arrived at Goulburn McAlroy 
drove straight through to Berrima in the one day—about 45 miles— 
and presented them in all humility to his new Superior, (Good Friday, 
19th April, 1867). He might easily have arranged to be transferred io 
another sphere in the Archdiocese, ‘but elected to serve where he might 
have ruled. For thirteen years he continued thus, and no bishop over had 
a more faithful priest. Having handed over the papers which made a 
bishop for his one-time curate, McAlroy hurried back to Goulburn to 
arrange for the reception and the consecration of the new prelate. He 
added to the presbytery at a cost of £1000, rendering it suitable as an 


- episcopal residence. He set about raising an endowment fund which he 


hoped to make ample enough to save the bishop from all worry on the 


score of personal monies. In a short time he collected something 


approaching E5000, which Dr. Lanigan subsequently used to securc 
priests for the mission and for other diocesan needs, throwing himself 
for bite and sup on’ the tender mercies of the cathedraticum. McAlroy 
did the preaching at the Consecration which, in the absence of Dr. Pold- 
ing in Europe, was performed by Bishop O’Quinn from Brishane, 
assisted by Drs. Matthew Quinn, of Bathurst, and Murray, of Mait- 
land. Cardinal Moran, in his History, states that Bishop O’Quinn,. in 
an official letter to Propaganda, quoted among other resolutions passed 
by the Bishops after the ceremony, the following two -—1st—That 


_ the boundaries of this Diocese (i.e. Goulburn) would be re-arranged so 


that it would extend to the ocean, following the physical conformation 
of the territory. The Diocese might then be divided into two, erecting 


- 
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the Western portion into a distinct diocese. Even as at present consti- 
tuted, the-district would suffice for two bishops, and considering the 
extent of territory and the mode of travelling it is difficult for one 
bishop to attend to the wants of the faithful and to the observance ot 
discipline. 2nd—It. was resolved to represent to- Your Eminence the 
singular merits of ‘tthe Very Reverend Michael McAlroy, who for six 
years has been the pastor or administrator of the Goulburn Mission and 
is at present its Vicar General. {n that interval he has built eleven 
churches, a convent that has cost £9000 and other religious edifices, and 
handed all over to the new Bishop quite free of debt. _ Moreover, on 
the arrival of the Bishop in Goulburn he undertook to collect from the 
clergy and the faithful a sum of £5000, to be placed at interest as a per- 
manent endowment of the See. He has already begun the task and no 
one entertains a doubt. of his success. The best proof of his zed] and 
prudence is the Community of the Sisters of Mercy in Goulburn whose 
“piety and observance of rule are most edifying. He has won the respect 
and.esteem of all Catholics rich and poor, and all the less bigoted Pro- 
testants. It was the general wish that he would be made Bishop of 
Goulburn. He has so acted as_to bring the good wishes of all to the 
new Bishop. The aforesaid Bishops, though they admire the merits of 
Father McAlroy, and consider that his promotion to the Episcopate 
would be of paramount advantage to this portion of the -Australian 
Church resolved nevertheless not to recommend him otherwise than 
in accordance with the regulation recently made by the Holy See for 


Australia. Moreover to avoid the danger of party spirit which threat- _ 


ens the Church in this country they were unanimous in requesting the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda to see that no appointment of 
Bishops be made in Australia except in accordance with the said regu- 
lations.” There is no evidence that McAlroy took a prominent part 
in the string-pulling which on the rebound had already kept him out 
of the bishopric of Goulburn, allowing Dr. Lanigan to slip in, but he 
was a rallying point in the South for many,,who with Bermingham, 
admired him greatly. The mitre did not come his way; he was given 
an honorary D.D. and went to Albury as. Vicar General, where he was 
always known as Doctor McAlroy. It may be of significance that a 
few years later, when new Sees were being proposed for Victoria, 
Albury came into the discussions with Ballarat and Bendigo. In fact, 
the possibility of its elevation to episcopal rank hovered round the 
Border City for twenty years after McAlroy’s death, but when the 
subdivision was at last made in 1918, Wagga, which had not figured in 
previous speculations, was made the Bishop’s Seat. His appointment 
to the Albury Parish made complete McAlroy’s association withthe 
whole of the original Diocese of Goulburn and the present Diocese of 
Wagga. Hitherto he had not appeared along the Murray, but now he 
threw himself into the work of church buiiding and parish organisation 
there with the same zeal which characterised him in his former charges. 
He left Goulburn according to Dr. Lanigan’s diary on 17th July 
1868, taking with him four professed Sisters of Mercy and. one postu- 
lant to teach the schoo] at Albury, and nine days later had the Bishops 
of Goulburn and Bathurst with him, to. bless the corner stone of St. 


srigid’s Convent, receiving on the occasion £1700. On 24th Novem- - 
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ber, 1872, he brought the same two prelates along to open the present 
St. Patrick’s Church. The following year he went to Ireland to secure 
teaching nuns for the Diocese which up to that time had only two con- 
vents, that at Goulburn.and the foundation at Albury. At that period 
there were no.more than ten communities of Sisters in the Archdiocese 
of Sydney, about fourteen in New South Wales, and perhaps twenty- 
five in the whole of Australia. He succeeded in getting for Wagga 
some Presentation Nuns from Kildare, and these were the first of the 
Order to come to New South Wales. Hé arrived with them at Albury 
on 16th May, 1874, bringing them to Wagga a fortnight later. In the 
party was Dr. Patrick Bermingham, about to take up again the work he 
loved in the land he loved after thirteen years separatién. | Berming- 
ham was placed in chargé of the parish of Wagga, superseding his 
brother, Father William: Bermingham, who had been appointed the 
first resident priest in 1871. On the same errand McAlroy also got a 
community of Sisters of Mercy from Rochfort Bridge for Yass. The 
story goes that he sought them first at Tullamore, where a cousin, 
another Dr. McAlroy, was parish-priest. The prospects there, though 
not hopeless, were unpromising, so a qwjove was made to Kinnegad. 
On the way there McAlroy was caught in a storm and took refuge in 
the Convent at Rochfort Bridge. Here he told his business, and such 
was his personality and his earnestness that the whole community 
volunteered for work in a land which up to that time they had scarcely 
heard of. Some difficulties in making final arrangements detained the 
Sisters, and it was not till the end of December, 1875, that six of them 
arrived at Yass, a little later to make their home at Mt. Carmel, which 
was built by Dean O'Keefe. Mt. Erin at Wagga—opened 10-12-’76— 
was the work of Bermingham, and truly as the papers of the day assert- 
ed he spared no expense. Nor did he suppress the showmanship. 
Archbishop Vaughan paid his first visit to the country parts to preach 
the sermon. . Drs. Lanigan, M. Quinn, and Murray were with him. 
The Convent was honoured by a special gift from Pius IX, sent 
through Monsignor Kirby of the Irish College, a valuable painting of 
the Sacréd Heart from Cardinal Cullen, which unfortunately never 
arrived. It had been entrusted to Dr. Quinn on his way out and was 
lost or stolen on the voyage. A Monstrance was given by Dr. McAlroy 
of Tullamore, statues imported from Lyons by Dr. Morgan O’Connor, 
altar pieces by Lady Charles Gavin Duffy, besides innumerable gifts 
from local residents. Before all the elegance was ready for them the 
Sisters had-a spare enough time: their temporary home was the little 
old-fashioned presbytery, the stables were converted into a school. Dr. 
Bermingham and his curate were given the use of a house called ‘Fox- 
borough Hall’ by a non-catholic. Mrs. Jackson, of Boree Creek. Fox- 
borough was situated in a subdivision marked even then on the land 
map of Wagga as Lewisham. The curate, Father Tom Long, was 
afterwards in charge of Lewisham, Sydney, where he built St. Thomas’ 
Church, completed by Monsignor Phelan. Fifty years after Foxbor- 
ough had served its time as a pro tem presbytery, it was bought by 
Bishop Dwyer as the nucleus of Lewisham Hospital, Wagga, and 
handed over to the Little Company of Mary who had already made 
the name Lewisham famous throughout Australia, 
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McAlroy’s last work in his big building programme was the Con- 
vent Chapel at Albury, which was blessed 13th October, 1879. He. 
was then in failing health, suffering severely from bronchial trouble 
brought on by constant exposure to all weathers during.the past five 
-and twenty years. The end came early in the morning, of July 14th, 
1880. Around his bed were gathered Dr. Bermingham, Fathers Long . 
and Carrpll, and the Sisters of Mercy. It was the old yoke-mate who 
anointed him. McAlroy was 57 years of age: 23 of which were spent 
in N.S.W.. Dr. Lanigan, who had gone with Father Patrick Dunne to 
Ireland in the beginning of the year, had sensed that the call for his 
Vicar General was at hand and so appointed Father John Dunne, of 
Boorowa, as administrrator of the Diocese to act in case death should 
come to McAlroy. Father Dunne succeeded him at Albury; and in 

1887 was made Bishop of the newly formed Diocese of Wilcannia. _ 
McAlroy stands out as a remarkable figure. He was a big man in 
every way, big in build and handsome, big in the pastoral care of his 
flock. He knew everyone of them as a father knows his children, and— 
a happy combination of the deeply spiritual man and the shrewd man of 
business—he was their guide in both temporal and eternal affairs. To 
many who were not of his faith he was a counsellor. It is true that he 
inspired in those around him admiration and reverence rather than 
love, for he had that masterful personality under the spell. of which 
lesser men felt dwarfed and uneomfortable. © His vision was almost 
that of a prophet, and he seems to have been able to forecast the possi- 
bilities of what was then an unpredictable country. Wherever he erected 
buildings which were thought to be too elaborate at the time, the subse- 
quent advance of the locality has justified him. He was constantly 
urging his people to take up land and often suggested holdings that 
would be valuable in years to come, so it is that many who have com- 
fortable properties to-day may be thankful that their grandfathers took 
the advice of Dr. McAlroy. As a church builder he stands supreme. 
Here is a list of what he erected and left without a penny encumbrance. 
Besides many wooden structures which have faded out, he built the first 
part of the Convent and the first part of the Bishop’s House, Goulburn, 
and both are still in use. The church at Laggan, St. Mary’s Grabben 
Gullen, St. Brigid’s Breadalbane, St. Francis Xavier’s Gunning, old St. 
Ignatius Taralga, now a school hall. Eighty-five years ago he enlarged 
St. Augustin’s, Yass, which, from the time of Father Lovat more than 
a hundred years since, has been the parish church at that centre: the 
quaint little St John’s the Evangelist standing beside the road at 
Jugiong on the Hume Highway was built by him: a church at Binalong, 
another at Gundagai, both however superseded ; the original church of 
The Immaculate Conception at Tumut afterwards used as a school: the 
first St. Michael’s at Wagga, now a technical school in charge of the 
Christian Brothers; the present fine stone church at Albury, the Con- 
vent there ; the old Star of the Sea at Corowa: the church at Howlone: 
St. John’s Wymah on the Upper Murray. That’s his record. He lit 
the Sanctuary Lamps from the Abercrombie to the Victorian Border: 
Every parish along a three hundred mile front in the original Diocese 
of Solera and the present Diocese of Wagga has been mothered by 
a church built by McAlroy. _ Further, every school in that territory, 
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ree the exception of those under the Sisters of St. Joseph, is-taught 
y nuns from the convents sponsored by him. Even farther afield can 
be found the branches of the plants he tended. The Goulburn Sisters 
of Mercy haye spread to Deloraine, thence to many places in the Arch- 
diocese of Hobart; the Sisters of Mercy of Albury to Wodonga (Ben- ° 
digo) to Deniliquin, thence to Balranald (Wilcannia Forbes); the 
Sisters of Mercy of Yass sent a foundation to Wilcannia; and,the Pre- 
sentation Sisters have gone from Wagga to Hay, to Garden Vale in 
Melbourne, to Perth, to Longreach in the Diocese of Rockhampton, to 
Domremy, Sydney : so it may be said that there is a link with McAlroy 
in every State of the Commonwealth wth the exception of South Aus- 
tralia. And yet the man is almost forgotten. His valiant dust is 
sepulchred behind the High Altar of the church he built at Albury 
seventy-three years ago. There is a tablet on one of the pillars “Sacred 
to his Memory,” the elegant Latin of which was composed by Father 
William Kelly, S.J. Ina few family albums stacked away in cupboards 
there is a faded old-fashioned photograph handed down from the past 
which the present owners cannot identify.. There are hundreds going 
to Mass in the churches he left behind him,and scarcely one,has heard 
of him. Still among the unsung heroes of our Land who in their time 
and in their own sphere did splendid things for God .and Country, 
there is no greater name than Michael McAlroy. 

Patrick Bermingham did not long survive the passing of his 
friend. Like the last of the Knights he went forth from the Requiem 
companionless among new men, strange faces, other minds. His days 
were embittered by a falling-out with his bishop. When he returned to 
the Goulburn Diocese six years earlier, Dr. Lanigan—with MeAlroy 
abetting—made a fuss of him. He was chosen to give the Retreat to 
the Clergy, and was selected as the preacher at the opening of new 
churches and on the occasion of every function of note; then he was 
dropped. The cause of the rupture was connected with the building of 
Mt. Erin Convent, Wagga, which Bermingham was bent on establish- 
ing as a boarding school and a centre of higher education for’ girls. 
The Bishop complained that the scheme was altogether: too elaborate 
for a place like Wagga, and two boarding schools, those at Goulburn 
and Albury, were ample for the needs of the diocese. Time has proved 
that Bermingham was not wrong in his forecasting, but it is true that 
his ideas were expensive and his management all askew. Dr. Lanigan’s 
jotting in his diary says bluntly—“1876—Dec. 10th. Blessed Presen- 
tation Convent. Grand building but very extravagant every way. May. 
cost over £8000. My advise several ways.slighted. However, every- 
thing appeared-grand. Collection £1200 and debt remaining about 
£2500. Unnecessary expense everywhere”. The building cost actu- 
ally £9262/17/4, and there were other items connected with the whole 
transaction amounting to £1734. As against this there were “Rolls of 
Honour” and such like, all bringing in money, but jumbled in such a 
way that the Bishop could not make head or tail‘of it. Bermingham 
had worked hard and had the people with him, but he was a tyro in busi- 
ness matters. He tried to follow McAlroy’s ways but did not have the 
same balanced judgment. A fine scholar, he had learned much from 
his leather-backed tomes, but they had not taught him book-keeping, 
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and so he was a brilliant misfit unable to balance the sordid debits and 
credits of a wretched church account,—a professor out of his element 
in a hard world. As a case of this;—he signed a contract for some 
finishing work for the Convent, but the wording of the agreement did 
‘not sufficiently bind the builder, and when a bill of £400 came in, he 
and his committee refused to pay it. As the signatory to the document 
he was brought to court and a verdict of £245 given against him; but 
straightaway three creditors of the contractor, who had been waiting for 
him to become financial, pounced in each demanding the £245, and 
while the worried Professor of Theology was sorting it out the first 
litigant put the bailiff in on him. He had nothing to be seized and was 
not in receipt of the Government salary, still the proceedings added 
£500 to the convent debt. At the same moment a hard-hearted banker 
jumped his interest rate from 7 to 10 per cent. Another item that went 
wrong was if connection with the building of St. Brigid’s, the first 
church erected in Narrandera. Bermingham had secured a site which 
was afterwards very valuable and was well ahead with the funds col- 
lected, but exercised no supervision over the tradesman to whom the 
building was entrusted. When the walls, for which progress payments 
had.been duly made, were finished, the whole outfit was discovered to 
be unsound and had to be pulled down. The builder decamped by 
moonlight, and as no security had been asked of him, the money was 
gone. By the end of 1882 the episcopal patience of which Dr. Lanigan 
had no superbaundant store, was exhausted. There -was now no 
~ McAlroy to stay the hand of wrath, so in December Dr. Bermingham 
was removed from Wagga and sent*to Corowa. By this time,’ too, his 
health was going: the chest troubles which had taken off his friend 
were evident in himself. He therefore decided to leave Australia once 
again aud return to Ireland. It was a sad ending to his career, for he 
had done much good, especially when working side by side with 
McAlroy; and in his own right he was a venerated priest, a noted 
preacher, a respected controverialist in the Church’s cause, a cultured 
_gentleman. The sympathy of his people and of a very wide circle of 
admirers went to him in defeat. At a valedictory meeting held in the 
Town Hall, Sydney, and presided over by Dr. Morgan O’Connor, he- 
was presented with a testimonial of £900; and thus with the greetings 
ringing in his ears, but. broken and choking with asthma, he sailed by ~ 
S.S. Indus with Dr. Colett. In Rome he suffered much from conges- 
tion of the lungs; recovering sufficiently he went to France, and thence 
made his way across to Ireland. Later, on a visit to.an old friend in 
England, Rev. Joseph Geary, of Halifax, he died in London, 9th Sep- 
tember, 1883, and was buried at Kensal Green not far from the grave 
of Cardinal Wiseman. To that same spot, nine years afterwards, the 
tramping feet of the working men of London followed through the 
fog-laden streets the coffin of the illustrious Henry Edward Manaing. 
When the crypt beneath the High Altar of Westminster Cathedral was 
ready to receive them, the remains of the two Princes of the Church 
were translated thither. | The bush missionary sleeps on. They. have 
been acclaimed with the immortals for what they did for the Church in 
their native land, but surely even in such company, a word can be spared 
for the scholarly Irishman who pushed aside his books and peeled off 
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his coat to do the digging in a distant and uinviting section of the same 
vast Vineyard where the harvest was great and labourers sorely needed. 


This article brings the series to a close with thé writer’s thanks to 
the Editor of the A.C.R. for’ allowing him to hold the floor so long, 
The aimt was to trace the career of the first batch of secular priests | 
who came in 1838 and were the leaders of a long line of like workers 
who have followed during the past hundred years. The history of those 
who became bishops has been left to other pens, that of the less known 
has been given, and the Writer thinks he has brought to light many 
facts that were forgotten. He is also aware of some inaccuracies, but - 
these can be corrected. His own reaction to the story told is not that 
others would not have built the fabric of the Australian Church had 
they been called on to do so, but that the.task fell to the Irish Secular 
Clergy, and they did it well in spite of all the difficulties which beset 
them, together with the loneliness and the sense of failure and futility 
which must have often frayed their courage to shreds. The face of the 
country has changed and changed again since they beheld it first. The 
harvesters, tractor-drawn, are droning in the wheat where they camped 
in virgin timber. The new brick home with the roses round the door 
tells of better ways than the gaunt bark hut where they roughed it with 
the shepherd. The motor car holds an easy fifty on the bitumen, where 
they trudged it on a knocked-up horse over tracks with bramble strewn, 
counting themselves lucky to average four or five. Where they tried 
to teach Religion from a catcehism on infrequent visits to a few shy 
selector’s children squatting under astringybark, the nuns of many Ord- 
ers are deftly weaving the arcade" Broust the pattern of daily life on 
the shuttle of the parish convent school. Where they celebrated Holy 
Mass on a gin-case before a congregation of half-a-dozen gathered at 


the pound-keeper’s lean-to or the blacksmith’s forge, the bells of hand- 


some churches are calling hundreds to the Sunday Morning Muster. 
*Twas they made possible the successes of to-day. Other men are 
carrying on the work, and with better tooling are achieving results 


_ which the early toilers were not blessed to see. And ending on this note 


there comes to mind a sentence framed by one of the rugged old band 
now gone—Dr. Gallagher—when on an occasion five and forty years 
ago he dipped into the coming time with the light of other days around 
him :—“There will be priests in the future the latchet of whose shoes 
the pioneers would not be worthy to loose,—men blessed with great 
talents and great virtues—men the workers, men the leaders ever plan- 
ning something new, that which has been done but earnest of the things 
that they shall do ;—but even when garnering their golden sheaves they 


| may remember with profit those labourers of the early Spring who 


sowed in tears that they might reap in joy. If unduly elated by suc- 
cess the: remembrance of the Pioneers may serve to sober and chasten, 
If dejected by failure let them recall the workers of the early days, take 


. courage, be strong, and quit themselves as men.” 


(Tur Enp). 
JOHN O'BRIEN, 


Moral Thenlogy and Ganon Law 


QUERIES. 
WHEN THE CHURCH SUPPLIES JURISDICTION. 


Dear Rey. Sir, 

I beg you to be good enough to express an opinion in the next 
issue of ie Record on the following case :— 

Father Smith, a newly ordained priest, and not yet qualified by 
diocesan faculties to hear confessions, was directed by his Superior to 
take Holy Communion to Mr, Jones, a seriously, but not dangerously, 
ill man. With due obedience and all decorum, the happy young priest 
proceeded on his sacred errand. Everything went magnificently—up 
to a point, i.e., up to-the moment when he had placed the Blessed Sacra- 
/ ment. on the corporal in the sick room. At this juncture all unction 
and peace of mind vanished, only to give place to a most serious em- 
barrassment, for, quite unexpectedly, the patient indicated that he 
needed absolution. “What am I to‘do?”. Fr. Smith asked himself. “TI 
have no faculties, and I dare not communicate this man if he is in the 
state of sin.’ To make matters worse, he perceived good reasons to 
apprehend ugly suspicions and awkward rumours, were he to depart © 
leaving the sick man without Communton. As never before, he found 
himself right between the devil and the deep sea. Eventually, he re- 
assured himself by saying, “surely, th such difficult circumstances, the 
Church will supply jurisdiction,” and, in this persuasion, he heard Mr. 
Jones’ confession, absolved and communicated. him. I ask: 


1. Does the Church supply jurisdiction in circumstances such as 
those outlined above? 

2. Did Father: Smith act correctly in the case, and, if not, what 
should he have done? 

Puzzep, 
REPLY. ; 

{. It is hardly necessary to pass any remark on the imprudence 
of the Superior who sent a priest, unqualified for hearing confessions, 
to administer Holy Communion to a seriously sick man. Anyone, 
possessed of ordinary common sense, could easily have foreseen the 
possibility of thé embarrassing situation which actually arose. And the 
imprudence was accentuated all the more by the fact that the priest sent 
on the errand was just recently ordained, and, consequently, more likely 
to lose his head in face of a rather difficult problem. This, however, is 
all beside the point. The question we have to answer is—did the 
Church supply jurisdiction in the case? 

The Church would certainly have supplied’if the patient were in 
danger of death (Can. 882), but our correspondent rules out this con- ~ 
tingency when he tells us that Mr. Jones was not dangerously ill. 
Danger of death, however, is not the only case in* which the Church 
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supplies.. The Code (Can. 209) tells us that she supplies in two othér 
cases—(1) when there is a positive and probable doubt of fact or of 
law as to whether or not a priest really has jurisdiction, and (2) in case 
of common error. The first case would be verified (doubt of fact) if, 
for instance, a priest, while hearing confessions, were to doubt if the 
term for which he was given faculties had expired, and he has some 
good, though not quite convincing, reason for thinking the period has 
not elapsed. In such a case, the Church would supply hypothetically. 
In other words, it:supplies if a supply is really necessary, because the 
term has actually elapsed. In the same way (a doubt of law) if a con- 
fessor were to follow an opinion according:to which he would have 
jurisdiction, arid this opinion, though rejected by some sound theolog- 
ians, is sponsored by others who likewise are held in high esteem,—then 
his absolutions will be valid because, again, the Church supplies hypo- 
thetically, i.e., she supplies if this is necessary, because the aforesaid 
opinion is really not the correct one. In the case we have under con- 
sideration, the theory of supplied jurisdiction because of positive and 
probable doubt evidently has no application. 


But could one contend, with any semblance of truth, that in our 


case, the Church would supply because of conimon error? We do not 


think so. Every student knows that there is, or at least there used to 
be, a diversity of opinion amongst divines as to what constitutes 
common error. Some required that there must be a de facto positive 


general mistaken idea to the effect that the confessor in question had 


jurisdiction. But present day theologians do not require all this; all 
they require is a de jure common error, which exists as soon as the 
public foundation for the error exists. This would be the case when a 


’ priest is placed in such circumstances that anyone must reasonably con- 


clude that he has faculties, and, if things take their normal course, many 
really will arrive at this conclusion. In this view, it is not necessary to 
introduce into the concept of common error a consideration of the num- 
ber of faithful who actually suppose that the priest is a qualified con- 
fessor, or of the number of penitents absolved. Even if only one peni- 
tent is absolved, the absolution will be valid, because, when the public 
foundation of the error exists, the danger ts general, and, if things 
take their normal course, the harm, too, will bé general unless the 
Church supplies. The classical examples which these theologians give 
of such de jure common error are these: suppose a priest had hitherto 
been known to be hearing confessions, but now his faculties had expir- 
ed; or if a priest had invalidly obtained a parish by some simoniacal 
transaction. or secretly intruded himself into possession of a parish, 
etc. In all such cases, the Church supplies because, as soon as the 
public foundation for the erroneous belief exists, the danger is general, 
and, if things take their normal course, the harm too will be general 
unless jurisdiction is supplied. This teaching is now génerally accept- 
ed in the schools, and, as is evident from what we have said, it insists 
on two things—there must be some public foundation for the erroneous 
belief, and the common good must be at stake. “There is no common 
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error” in the sense now explained, says Genicot, “when only a few 
persons think a confessor has jurisdiction. The reason which moves 
the Church to supply is the common good of the faithful. . When this 
common good is not endangered, the Church is not to be regarded as 
supplying” (Vol. II, p. 298). Vermeersch, too, (Theol. Moral., Tom. 
IIT, n. 459, 1) has words that are very apropos to our present problem— | 
“Common error is not the error of one or other but of those that can 

be said to be many. It is not necessary, however, that this ‘many’ 

will make use of the reputedly existing faculties, i.e., it is not necessary 

that they go to confession themselves. It-is enough that, in the place 

where the priest hears confessions, he is commonly reputed: to have 

TXIROICMON fg, ces But, in our opinion, there would not be common 

error when only a few are actually mistaken, even if they be mistaken 

for a reason that would deceive many. For, then, there is no common 

error; there would be, IF ....” Asan example of what.he means, he ° 
gives this: Suppose it is publicly announced that a certain priest will 

soon arrive to preach a mission. Then, both the announced priest, wao 

begins the mission without jurisdiction, and another, who, on arrival, is 

mistaken for the expected priest, will validly absolve in. virtue cf 

jurisdiction supplied because of common error. But, if an unknown 

and altogether unexpected priest were asked by a penitent to hear his 

confession, and this were done even in a public confessional, the Churcl. 

would not supply because there is no error that formally and iundamen- 

tally can be said to be common. Then he concludes with this important 

statement: ‘Since the Church supplies jurisdiction only in favour of 

the general or common good, we think it necessary to add that the error 

must be such that of itself it can result in harm to many. Therefore, 

unless there be question of an act that directly concerns the whole com- 

munity, the mistake must have to do with the habitual faculties or juris- 

diction of a priest. For, if it terminates with one act in favour of a 

private individual, it does not per se concern the many.” 


Now for our case. And it will be seen without difficulty, we 
think, that the theory of supplied jurisdiction in common error does not 
fit in with the circumstances outlined by our correspondent. First of 
all, there was no public foundation for a belief that Father Smith had 
faculties to hear confessions. The fact that he could bring Holy Com- 
munion to a sick man per se has nothing to do with faculties to give 
sacramental absolution. The fact that he could do the one gave no 
justification to the public to conclude that he could do the other, And 
if someone, disposed to be argumentative, were to contend that the 
faithful commonly believe, and not without reason, that a priest who 
brings Holy Communion to the sick also has power to absolve them, 
and, consequently, the public foundation for the de jure common error 
exists, we would reply that this is precisely the mistake which Ver- 
meersch tried to warn us against when he said there is no common error 
when only a few are actually mistaken even for a reason that would 
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deceive many. After all, isn’t it the general notion of the faithful that 
any priest they see in church can hear their confessions, and surely no 
one would contend that, because of such a general mistaken notion, the 
Church would supply every priest with faculties to hear any penitent 
who presents himself before him. Such mistaken notions of the faith- 
ful constitute their common ignorance and not their common error. 
And, even if, for the sake of argument, we were prepared to admit 
(which we are not)’ that such a mistaken notion constitutes common 
error, there still remains the fact that, in the peculiar circumstances of 
our case, no general harm*could result even if jurisdiction were not 
supplied. Harm could not possibly result to more than’one individual, 
et non est Ecclesia censenda supplere ubi non reapse bonum commune 
periclitatur (Genicot). The words of Vermeersch too, quoted above, 
are to the point—msi agatur de actione. quae ipsam communitatem 
afficiat, opus est ut error sit de habituali potestate seu jurisdictione. 
Nam si uno actu erga privatum terminetur, multorum non interest. 
In keeping with this teaching, then, it is our opinion that the Church did 
not supply Father Smith with jurisdiction in the case. This, it seems 
to us, would be the reply too of the above two theologians. And Cap- 
pello actually gives this reply. He remarks that some few theologians | 


’ taught that the Church supplies even when the error is private, i.e., of 


one or of a few. “Since this opinion is in no way probable,” he says, 
“it is evident that, in a case of private error, a priest, who has not juris- 
diction, cannot absolve even in case of necessity outsidé the danger of 
death.” 


II. What should Father Smith have done? The one thing he 
should not have done was what he did, or, rather, what he tried to do, 
namely, to absolve the penitent. But, someone may say, what alterna- 
tive had he? Well, if he could explain the actual state of affairs to the 
penitent and to the other members of the household, i.e. if he could 
tell them, simply, that he was just a newly ordained priest and was not 
allowed yet to hear confessions, and if they were reasonable enough to 
accept this in all simplicity—and we see no reason why normally this 
should not be the case—then he should have taken the Blessed Sacra- 
ment home with him, leaving with the family an assurance that another 
priest would return in due course. But our correspondent gives us to 
understand that Father Smith had good reasons to anticipate that such 
a procedure would occasion “ugly suspicions and awkward rumours,” 
in other words the infamia and scandalum of theolédgians. If this was 
not mere imagination on his part, but had ‘solid foundation; we would 
have verified one of those occasions when it is lawful for a lay person 
to receive Holy Communion after he has got rid of his sin not by sac- 
ramental absolution but merely by an act of perfect contrition. In the 
circumstances, the two necessary conditions would be _ verifred— 
necessitas urgebat and deerat copia confessarii. 


i) 
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OFFICIAL TITLE OF THE CHURCH; IS AN. | 
EXCOMMUNICATE BOUND TO GO TO MASS ON SUNDAY? 


Dear Rev. Sir, , as 
Kindly answer these two questions: 


I. What is the official title of the Church as fixed by the Vatican 
Council? ‘There is a good deal of confusion in the way the words 
Catholic and Roman Catholic are used. I think the Council included 
the word Apostolic. 


II. Is an excommunicated man bound to go to Mass on Sunday, 
and, if so,.om what score? As‘an example, you can take a‘ Catholic, 
married in a Protestant church, who was aware that such marriage in- 
volved excommunication for him. ; 

cae Quis ut Deus. 
REPLY; 

I. This first question can hardly be regarded as coming withiu 
the purview of Moral Theology or Canon Law. However, as it has 
come to us in the company of another question which rightly belongs 
to this section of the Record, we can answer it. 


The official title of the-Church, as fixed by the Vatican Council, is 
this—The Holy Catholic Apostolic Roman Church’. And the history 
behind the action of the Council is not without interest. It is told by 
Dom Cuthbert in his history of the Vatican Council. ; 


‘It appears’ that the draft of the first chapter of the Council (De 
Fide) opened with the words—The holy Roman Catholic Church, etc. 
When it was brought under examination, Bishop Ullathorne moved 
that the word Roman should be placed after the word Catholic lest the 
Council might seem to give some countenance to the contention of 
those Anglicans who pretended that in the Catholic Church there are 
three branches—the Roman Catholic, the Graeco-Catholic, and the 
Anglo-Catholic. He, therefore, moved this amendment—that, instead 
of beginning with the words The Roman Catholic Church, the draft be 
made to read The Catholic and Roman Church, or that, at least, there 
should be a comma between Roman and Catholic.- Bishop Clifford sup- 
ported Ullathorne, ‘but advocated the retention of the simple form of 
the Apostle’s Creed—The holy Catholic Church. What subsequently 
happened we prefer to give in Butler’s own words: 4 


“The deputation de Fide on March 27 rejected these suggestions 
unanimously ; and their spokesman at the General Congregation of the 
29th expounded the reasons why the deputation adhered to the form— 
The holy Roman Catholic Church; he said, however, they were prepar- 
ed to accept the comma between Roman and Catholic. Clifford's 
amendment was thrown out by a large majority, and so was Ulla- 
thorne’s suggested transposition of the two words. But on the ques- 
tion of the comma, the voting by standing up was so uncertain, ‘that 
the scrutators were preparing to take a formal count, until several 
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Fathers declared they did not well understand the significance of the 
comma, and asked the Presidents to postpone the voting till the next 
day. On the next day the spokesman made a special relation on the 
comma itself, saying, that having maturely considered the question in 
the sight of God, and having consulted a number of Fathers, he had 
come to the conclusion that the reasons alleged by the English bishops 
were invalid,—their point would be dealt with in the schema on the 
Church ; and consequently he recommended the Fathers to delete the 
comma ; which they did. ; 


“When, however, the schema came up again on April, 12 to be vot- 

ed on as a whole, no fewer than thirty-five of the 148 amendments of 
_ those who voted ‘placet juxta modum’ were, one way or another, back- 

ing Ullathorne. The spokesman of the deputation de Fide said that 

one or two of its members had objected to any change being made, but 
that the great majority thought the representations of the English and 
- American Bishops should be met, and the formula Holy Catholic 
Apostolic Roman Church adopted by the Fathers. | When put to the 
vote the amendment was carried almost unanimously; and so. the first 
words of the actual decrees of the Vatican Council are due to Ulla- 
thorne’s intervention.” ; 

_ II. This is an intriguing little question. Canon 87 of the Code 
teaches us that by Baptism we acquire our (juridical) personality in the 
Church with all the rights and obligations of christians unless, as far 
as rights are concerned, some obstacle or ecclesiastical censure impedes 
the bond of union. From this it results, amongst many other things, 
that every Catholic has, on the one hand, the right to be present at any 

‘public Mass on Sunday. + But, as the canon says, a censure can deprive . 
* one of one’s christian rights, and, therefore, of the right to be present 

at Mass: And, asa matter of fact, one of the effects of excommunica- 

tion, is to deprive a delinquent of the right to be present at Divine 

Offices, of which the principal is the Mass. Here is how this is ex- 

pressed in Can. 2259: 

“J. Every excommunicated person is deprived of the right to 
assist at Divine Offices; he is not forbidden to hear a sermon. 

II. If*a tolerated excommunicate is present passively, he need - 
not be expelled... . But he must be excluded from active participation 
in Divine Services when a sentence, either condemnatory or declaratory, 
has been pronounced against hirh, or if he is publicly known to be ex- 
communicated.” 

This, then, is the position of an excommunicated Catholic, such as 
the one mentioned in the above query—one law binds him (as a Catho- 

lic) to go to Mass on Sunday, and another Jaw deprives him (as an 
excommunicate) of the right to be present at Mass. What is he to do? 


The question has not escaped the notice of theologians, though, 
from the way some of them speak, one cannot helpconcluding that they 
just looked at it and passed it by. Noldin’” for instance, having quoted 


1Vide De Censuris, p. 38. 


- 
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Can. 2259, says: “Therefore, an excommunicate is forbidden under 
pain of mortal sin to be present at a notable portion of the Divine Offi- 
ces unless the necessity of avoiding scandal or other serious consequence 
excuses him.’ As is seen, he is speaking of the Divine Offices in gen- 
eral, but his statement must apply to the Mass as, a few lines lower 
down, he gives it priority of place amongst Divine Offices. Moreover, 
he does not balance the privation of the right against the correlative 
obligation of assisting at the Sunday Mass. But, in view of his un- 
‘ qualified statement, one has no option but to conclude that, according 
to Noldin, an excommunicate, even a tolerated excommunicate, not only 
is not. bound to go to Mass on Sunday, but he would even commit a 
mortal sin by doing so. eta 
Aertnys-Damen,? likewise, passes by the specific question of the 
Sunday Mass, but, in reference to the Divine Offices in general, (and 
he enumerates the Mass as one of these), he says that, while a vitandus 
- would commit a mortal sin if he assists at a notable part of them, a tol- 
erated excommunicate (at least when a sentence has not been pronounc- 
ed on him) would at most commit a venial sin and, per accidens, no sin 
at allif he had a just cause. He even admits as probable the opin- 
ion of those who hold that such a person does not commit any sin. Simi- 
lar wavering teaching can be found in Cappeilo,? Chelodi,*4 D’Annibile,° 
and others, and the conclusion a reader naturally draws is this, that 
none of them can logically bind an excommunicate to hear Mass. on 
Sunday. Those of them who hold that it is at least a venial sin for him 
to assist at Mass will not surely bind him to go and commit that venial 
sin on Sunday. And those others, who hold that probably he would 
not commit even a venial.sin, cannot on that probability establish a cer- 
tain obligation to hear Mass on any day. 

The only writers we can find who faced this question squarely are 
Lehmnuhl, Genicot, Ayrinhac and a writer in the Nouvelle Revue Theo- 
logtque, and, strange to say, they are equally divided on the point—two 
for, and two against, the obligation. Iehmkuhl® says: “Since it is not 
lawful for an excommunicate to be present at Divine Offices, and since 
the milder discipline obtaining nowadays does not give a certain, but 
only a probable, right (to be present), he is excused from the obliga- 
tion of hearing Mass on Sunday.” : 

The writer in the Nouvelle Revue Theologique’ maintains that this’ 
pre-Code teaching of Lehmkuhl still remains the correct one. He says: 
Even if we admit as soundly probable and, consequently, as safe in 
practice, to hold that a tolerated excommunicate does not sin by assist- - 
ing at some Divine Office at least when there is a just cause, and even if 
we admit too that the expression ‘such excommunicate is deprived of 
. the right of assisting’ has been prudently chosen in order to admit such 

ee ge 


2Vol. II, n. 1002. . 

3De Censuris, p. 42 in Footnote. 

4Jus Poenale, p. 41 in Footnote. 

SSummula Theol. Moralis, Vol. 1, p. 359 in Footnote. . 
6Theologia Moralis, Vol. Ul, n. 1138. ’ 

7N.R.T., 1922, p. 402. : 
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an interpretation, even then we must hold that no’ excommunicate is ’ 
bound to assist at Mass on Sunday. How could he be bound to be 
present at a thing at which he has no strict right to be present? An 
obligation eayigee presupposes a correlative right and not a mere toler- 
ation.” 

.Genicot,® on the contrary, defends the opinion that tolerated ex- 
communicates are bound to hear Mass on Sundays, for the reason that 

“such assistance is not forbidden them. Hence they cannot exempt. 
themselves from this obligation. The Church rather entices the heter- 
odox to her religious functions because, in this way, they are often 
converted.” 

Ayrinhac? has similar teaching when he writes: “He (the tolerat- 
ed) has no right to assist; it is not said that he ts positively forbidden 
to do_so. The prohibtion. which used to exist is not renewed, at least . 
explicitly. .It had fallen into desuetude in many places, principally in 
regard to heretics who are freely invited to Catholic services. As a 
consequence, an excommunicated person should not consider himself 
free from the obligation of Sunday Mass,” 

When things are thus, in other words, when Doctors ater. al 
fortify their claims with reasonably sound arguments, there is hardly 
any. need for us to remind our correspondent that both opinions can be 
regarded as probable, and one would not be justified in imposing a cer-. 
tain obligation on one side or on the other. It will be of no practical 
consequence, then, for us to say with which side we theoretically agree, 
but, if anyone wants to know it, we would merely say that the opinion 
of Genicot and Ayrinhac seems to us more likely to be the true one. 


JOHN J. NEVIN. . 


Sintitiutiokes Theal. Moralis, Vol. I, n. 583, TV, 
9Penal Legislation, p. 121. 
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I. INDULT FOR A PRIEST OF FAILING SIGHT 
(CAECUTIENS) TO SAY VOTIVE MASS OF OUR LADY. 


(1) Dear Rev. Sir, 

A priest whose sight is failing obtains from the competent 
authority the privilege of saying the votive Mass of Our Lady or the 
Mass of the Dead in place of the Mass noted in the Ordo. He is also 
fortunate enough in these times of war to obtain a special missal pro- 
duced to meet these cases. 


Ordinarily’ on Sundays this priest says Mass in the parochial 
church, and, on week days, in an institution or in a convent, both of 
which have a chapel open to the public. The Missal mentioned above, 
i its introduction, quoting from a Decree of the late ‘Holy Father 
Benedict XV, gives much information regarding ‘the celébration of 
these Masses referred to, but does not settle the question of the colour 
of the vestments to be worn. Ordinarily, of course, for Our Lady’s 
Mass white is the colour, as is black for Masses of the Dead. Am I 
wrong in holding that on Sundays at least the colour given in the 
Ordo should be used? I cannot visualise a Mass in white vestments on 
Pentecost or on a Sunday in Lent or even on Ash Wednesday. But , 
what about other days? Say that, for example, the Ordo gives the 
feast of a martyr as a double. Should the priest mentioned -above . 
celebrate in red or white vestments ? : 

D. 

(2) Dear Rev. Sir, 

' Owing to ill-health I have received permission to say the 5th Vative 
Mass of Our Lady on almost every day of the year. Would you kindly 
inform me how many prayers I am bound to say in that Mass. 

; SACERDOS. 
; REPLY. 

(1) The rubrics require that a priest who is celebrating a Mass of 
Our Lady should wear white vestments, The alleged incongruities in- 
dicated by D do not provide a convincing reason for departing from the 
rule of the rubrics in this case. White vestments should be worn on 
all'the days named. 


Confirmation of this view is found ina perusal of a relevant In- 
struction of the S.C.R., issued on 12th January, 1921. The stated pur- 
pose of this document was to bring.these privileged Masses into greater 
harmony with the’rubric of the Mass occurring on the respective days. 
Accordingly, various directions are given concerning the inclusion or 
omission of the Gloria and Credo, also regarding the number of prayers 
to be said, according as the Ordo of the Mass of the day differs; €.£., 
the Gloria and Credo are to be said whenever they are said in the Mass’ 
of the day in the church in which the priest is celebrating. But no men- 
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tion whatever is made of changing the colour of the vestments in defer- 
ence to the requirements of the Mass of the day. 

Furthermore it may well be.queried whether such great incongrui- 
ties are involved. Those of the faithful who are sufficiently observant 
to note the divergence of colours will surely be aware of the celebrant's 
visual disabilities or will soon learn of the indult accorded to him. 

(2) The Instruction of 12 Jan., 1921, lays down the following 
rules regarding the prayers to be said. ? 


- 1. Ifthe Votive Mass of Our Lady is celebrated for an important 
object and a public cause (pro re gravi et publica causa) by the priest 
in question, only one prayer is to be said. 

2. In all other cases (therefore, ordinarily) the rules is as fol- 
lows: . 
(1) When the Mass of the day occurring does not admit the Pray- 
ers of the’ Season (Orationes de tempore) in the church in which he 
celebrates, the second and third prayers are not said; only the one 
prayer, of the Mass of Our Lady, is said. 

(ii) Otherwise the three prayers are said, namely, of the Mass of 
Our Lady, of the Holy Ghost, the prayer “Ecclesiae” or “Pro Papa.” 

To remove all doubt it may be well to recall certain features of a 
Solemn Votive Mass, “pro re gravi simul et publica causa.” Firstly 
such a Mass is celebrated by the command or with the consent of the 
Ordinary—to be obtained in each case—with a large gathering of the 
faithful. Secondly, the Mass is for some gravi cause, e.g., to obtain 
some common, general good (peace, rain, fine weather), the restoration 
to health of the Pope or Bishop. Thirdly, the Solemn Votive Mass 
should always be a High Mass; it may be a low Mass only by special 
privilege. 


* * * 


II. SERVER’S RESPONSE TO “ORATE FRATRES.” 
Dear Rev. Sir, 

When should the Mass assistant begin the recitation of the ‘“Susci- 
piat etc.,’ in response to the priest’s “Orate Fratres’”? Some say — 
immediately that the word “fratres” has been pronounced. Others—- 
when the priest has completed the circuit and faces the altar. 

; OANNES. 
REPLY. 

The question is not settled definitely by the rubrics of the Missai, 
nor are authors of repute in agreement as to either opinion. The fol- 
lowing arguments are set out in favour of the opinion that the response 
should be commenced immediately after the celebrant has pronounced 
the words, “Orate fratres.” ; ‘ 

The prayer, “Orate fratres,” like the “Dominus vobiscum,” is 
essentially an invitation to prayer. It represents a final appeal by the 
celebrant to the faithful assisting at Mass to join with him in prayer in 
preparation for the more solemn portion of the Mass. This essential 
thought is expressed suitably and sufficiently by the opening words; 
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“Orate fratres,” so that the response may be -reasonably commenced 


immediately after the pronouncement. es 

This argument gains support froma study of the past. When this in- 
vitation to prayer was first included in the Mass and for some centuries 
afterwards, no set formula of words was used to supplement the inyi- 
tation, “Orate fratres,” as is attested by the older Ordinals. In fact, in 
the rituals of the Dominicans and Carthusians no words are added to 
“Orate fratres.” An indication of this former practice is seen in the 
direction that the opening words are pronounced by the celebrant, “voce 
aliquantulum elata,” while the rest of the prayer is to be said secretly. 

Furthermore, in ancient times the offertory was being sung when 
the celebrant’s invitation to prayer was issued. With singing in pro-~ 
gress the faithful, who answered the invitatior in unison, could not be 
expected to hear more than the opening -words and so the natural 

-course for them to follow was to commence the response immediately 
after those words had been pronunced, 

Finally, there is a practical consideration, not to be overlooked as 
an argument. It is not fitting that the celebrant should be waiting for 
the server’s response nor that the server should be required to hazard 
a guess as to the correct moment for making his response. De Herdt 
observes that some rubricists direct the server to answer the celebrant 
only after the latter has completed the prayer, ‘““Orate fratres etc.’ He 
continues: “‘Sed cum minister respondeat ad verba, “Orate fratres’, alta 
voce prolata, et ipsi non constet quo momento.sacerdos orationem 
finierit; nihil obstare videtur quominus minister mox respondeat post 
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verba ‘Orate fratres’. 
* * * * 
III. CEREMONY OF PROFESSION. 
(1) Dear Rev. Sir,— 

When a nun makes her first profession she takes the vow of her 
institute for one year. At the end of that year she is free to take the 
vow for andther year or not—as she pleases—and so on each year until 
she takes the final vows..  ~ * 

This renewal or re-taking of the first vow ts*commonly called “re- 
newal of vows,” but in my opinion the term is not exact, as each re- 
taking is a distinct act. . Ss 

In this diocese two customs are followed at the re-taking of the 
vow. 


(a) The rubric observed at the first taking of the vow is followed, - 


viz., the officiating clergyman stands facing the votaries during the 
reading and signing. of the vow, holds the sacred species in his fingers 
and gives her Holy Comnfunion when the signing is complete. 

. (b) The clergyman opens the ciborium, leaves it.on the corporal, 
stands with his back to the votaries until the vow has been recited and 
signed, then turn and gives Holy Communion. 
= ae ere any ruling as to the correct procedure? If so, where can 

nd it? : 


JoANNES. 
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(2) Dear Rev. Sir, 5 


T would be very grateful if you would kindly publish in the A.C.R. 
the procedure to be followed by a priest in the renewal of Sisters’ vows 
on the Ist January each year. I have heard, on authority, there is a 
new regulation on this matter, though I have not seen it published any- 
where. . 

PERPLEXED. 
REPLY. ; 
- There is a General Decree of the S.C.R. bearing on this subject, of 
14th Aug., 1894 (S.C.R. 3836). We are not aware of any more recent 
pronouncement, _ . 

In this decree it is laid down that the celebrant who is receiving the 

vows of those making profession (profitentium vota), having completed 
the Mass as far as the “Ecce Agnus Dei, etc.,”’ inclusive, stands 
facing those making profession (profitentes), holding the Blessed 
Sacrament raised above the ciborium. Each of the votaries in turn, 
having read aloud the formula of profession, receives Holy Commun- 
ion. : 
At the renewal or renovation of vows (renovatio votorum), the 
priest stands facing the altar while the renewal of vows is being made, 
by each one separately if there are few, by all together, with one lead- 
ing, if there are many. When this renewal has been completed, the 
“priest turns and gives Holy Communion as usual. ‘ 

.The answer to JOANNEs’ question will depend upon the exact 
meaning of the term “renovatio,”’ as he indicates in his quety. Some 
consider that the term includes not only the periodical, devotional re- 
newal of vows, but also the re-taking of temporary vows after the pre- 
vious ones have lapsed. If that opinion is sustained, the answer to the 
query is that the procedure outlined in b) is correct. , 

On the other hand the term “renovatio” may refer exclusively to the 
deyotional renewing of vows. An analysis of the case and a compari- 
son of the various situations commend this view. In first (temporary) 
profession, in any subsequent temporary profession (according to the 
Constitutions) and in final profession, the juridical act involved is radi- 
cally the same and so, the same basis of procedure exists in each case. 
On the other hand, the devotional renewal is a much less solemn act 
than any of those enumerated and it is reasonable to suppose that it 
should be invested with less solemnity than any of them. 

The case contemplated by PERPLEXED is, apparently, the devotional 
renewal. The procedure, therefore, will be as set out in the second part 


of the Decree. 


x x aid * 
IV. CONSECRATION OF AN INFANT IN CONVENT 
: CHAPEL. 


Dear Rev. Sir, » 
A parishioner has a problem. She promised two convents the 


privilege of consecrating-her baby. Is there any prohibition in Canon 
Law prohibiting this repetition? I understand that the ceremonial 
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differs. In one case the baby is held aloft in front of Our Lady’s 
Statue; in another the baby is seated on the altar-stone and its hand is 
made to touch the tabernacle. I do not know what formula, of conse- 
cration is employed. 
SENEX. 
REPLY. 


Canon Law takes’ no cognisance of the ceremonies described by 
SENEx, which must be considered as private devotions, not provided 
for directly by liturgical laws. Neither approval nor prohibition’ of 
the double ceremony will, therefore, be found in Canon Law- 


*« « * * 


V. PRAYER FOR PROPAGATION OF FAITH ON MISSION 
SUNDAY. 
Dear Rev. Sir, ; 

If there are in existence two “imperatae,’’ then according to thie 
Rubrics, Addit. VI, 4, the Bishop cannot order a third “imperata.” 
What is the position as regards Mission Sunday where the “‘oratio pro 
propagatione fidei,” if prescribed for the diocese, is to be said—the 
“oratio” being considered as an “imperata”? The Decree of the 
S.C.R:, April 14th, 1926, leaves the “oratio” to the will of the Ordinary 
as to whether it is to be said or not. Does the fact that there are two 
“imperatae” already in existence preverit the “oratio pro propagatione 
fidei” from being said? 

ENQUIRER. 
REPLY: ue : 

It is true that the Ordinary may not order more than two “impera- 
tae.” However the prayer, “pro propagatione fidei,” to be said, on- 
Mission Sunday, should not be considered as a prayer prescribed by the 
Bishop. It is really prescribed by Rescript of the S. Congregation of 
Rites. It may therefore be recited in the Mass along with two others 
prescribed by the Ordinary. 


_ It is somewhat ambiguous fo state that “the Decree of the S.C.R. 
of April 14, 1926, leaves,the ‘oratio’ to the will of the Ordinary as to 
whether it is to be said or not.” The Superior Council of the Ponti- 
' fical Work of the Propagation of the Faith had submitted certain peti- 
tions, e.g., that a Sunday be fixed as a day of prayer and of missionary 
propaganda throughout the world that on that Sunday the “oratio pro 
propagatione fidei” be added as an “oratio imperata pro re gravi,” that 
preaching on that Sunday should be missionary in character, etc. The 
reply of the S. Congregation of Rites was in the form of a Rescript 
whereby the petitions were approved and granted, but the execution of 
the Rescript was entrusted to the prudent judgment of the Ordinaries. 


_ As a consequence, wherever the Ordinaries have executed the Re- 
script—as in Australia—the prayer in question should be considered as 
having been prescribed by the S. Congregation. The Ordinary’s re- 
sponsibility is no more than that of executor. ; 
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VI. READING PASSION IN VERNACULAR ON PALM 


SUNDAY. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 


On Palm Sunday is it lawful to have a second priest (or a deacon) 
read the Passion in the vernacular, say, from the pulpit, whilst the cele- 
brant reads it at the altar? Is it desirable? Those who propose the 
practice give good evidence of, public appreciation, but cannot quote any 
ecclesiastical authority. : 

; RGA, 
REPLY: 

No decree or decision can be invoked against the licitness or desira- 
bility of this procedure.. Moreover it is a laudable practice (in some 
places obligatory) for the celebrant to read in the vernacular the Gospel” 

_of the day in the course of his address to the people. As the length of 

the Passion makes this quite impracticable for Palm Sunday, a reason- 
able substitute is to provide in the manner described. The reading 
should be carried out by a priest or a deacon, as it is the province of one 
or other of these orders to read the Gospel to the people. 


* * * * 


VIII. EXPLANATION OF CEREMONY GIVEN FROM 
ses PULELTS. 
Dear Rev. Sir, 7 ‘ 
During some unusual ceremony, such, for instance, as an Ordina- 
tion in a big church, is it permissible for a priest to give an explanation 
or description ef the ceremony from the pulpit or through an amplifier ? 
: de Wh 


REPLY? 

The guiding principles in adjudging these practices should be to 
ensure due reverence to the ceremony and to exclude what savours of 
the theatrical within these limits, especially on such rare occasions, it 
does not seem unreasonable to provide such an explanation. Mission- 
ers claim that good results are obtained when one priest explains from 
the pulpit the sequence of the Mass, while the celebrant offers the Holy 


Sacrifice at the altar. 
: JAMES CARROLL. 
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